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America’s Great Hope: Recovery in Europe. 
Washington 3: Public Affairs Institute, 
1948. Pp. 54. 
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Financing Public Education: General Fea- 
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No. 78, U. S. Office of Education). Wash- 
ington 25: Superintendent of Documents, 
1947. Pp. ii + 18. $0.10. 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLASSES 
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ing over a hundred projects, illustrated by clear photographs 
and line drawings. Tested for student interest under practical 


An Introduction to Drafting 
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A sound, practical book which leads the beginner, by means of 
freehand sketching, to an understanding of the basic principles 
of drafting. For either separate drafting classes or general shop 
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of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Washington 25: Superintendent of 
Documents, 1947. Pp. vi + 59. $0.20. 


Literature for Human Understanding. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1948. Pp. ix + 61. $1.00. 
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(a bibliography). Montgomery 1, Ala.: 
The American Teachers Association, 1946. 
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copies $0.30 each, 16-50 copies $0.25 each, 
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extra for 6 copies or more. 


Moranc, ALrrep. Adventure in Drawing. 
Denver: Sage Books, Inc., 1947. Pp. 57. 
$1.75. (Marked discounts to schools.) 


Newsom, N. Writram; Dovuctass, Hart R.; 
and Dorson, Harry L. Living and Plan- 
ning Your Life: Making a Choice (Book 
3, Grade 9). Gunnison, Colo.: Monarch 
Book Co., 1948. Pp. 248. 


—, ——, ——. Living and Planning Your 
Life: Living with Others (Book 4, Grade 
10). Gunnison, Colo. : Monarch Book Co., 
1946. Pp. 225. 


1947 Review of the Work of the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies (re- 
printed from the United Nations Bulletin, 
Jan. 1, 1948). Lake Success: United Na- 
tions, 1948. Pp. 30. 


Occupational Abstracts. New York 3: Occu- 
pational Index Inc., New York University, 


1948. Pp. 6. $0.25. 
No. 109—Meteorologist. 
No. 110—Plant Pathologist. 
No. 111—Politics. 
Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job 


Fields. Chicago 4: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1948. Pp. 4. $0.15. 
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Papcett, Exsiz. The Case of the Whispering 
Class. Gainesville: University of Florida, 
1947. Pp. 56. $0.35. (20 per cent discount 
allowed when 25 or more copies are or- 
dered at one time.) 


Perers, CuHartes C. Teaching High School 
History and Social Studies for Citizenship 
Training. Coral Gables, Florida: Uni- 
versity of Miami, 1948. Pp. 192. $1.00. 
(Available from University of Miami 
Bookstore, Coral Gables, Florida. Dis- 
count of 20 per cent on four or more 
copies. ) 


Prerce, WELLINGTON G. Youth Comes of Age. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1948. Pp. ix + 400. $2.60. 


Pusey, Harriet CLoucn. Atomic-Action 
Adjustment for Teen-Agers. Portland, 
Ore. 1948. Published by the author : Stack 
Bidg., Suite 531, 228 W. 4th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Pp. 30. $0.35. 


Salaries of Public School Teachers im Cali- 
fornia, 1947-48. Sacramento 14: California 
State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Education Research, 1948. Pp. 14. 


Scott, Srm Water. Ivanhoe (adapted by 
Joseph C. Gainsburg and edited by Mary 
H. Hutchison). New York 11: College 
Entrance Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xvii + 
266. $1.15. 


SorENSON, HERBERT, and MALM, MARGU®RITE. 
Psychology for Living. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. x 
+ 637. $3.00. : 


STARNAK, JAMES A., and Hucues, Ray- 
monpd M. The New Junior College. Ames, 
Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1948. 
Pp. v + 63. $1.25. 

Trseits, F. Lyman. Streamline Your Study 
Habits. Fullerton, Calif.: Mission Press 
and Lithograph Co., 1947. Pp. 75. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper $0.50. 

Watson, ALMA, illustrations by Emery, Don. 
Spinneret Children. Gainesville: College 
of Education, University of Florida, 1947. 
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allowed when 25 or more copies are ordered 
at one time.) 

Wrenn, C. Grpert. Building Self-Confi- 
dence. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. v + 29. $0.35. 
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Next Year 


DITORIAL plans for the eight 
issues of the JouRNAL for the 
school year 1948-1949 will be announced 
during the summer by the new editor. 


Dr. Frank W. Thomas, who is re- 
tiring from the presidency of Fresno 
State College, becomes the new editor 
of the JourNAL, beginning with the Oc- 
tober issue. Dr. Thomas has long been 
interested in the California Society of 
Secondary Education. In fact, he is 
one of the pioneer members who person- 
ally helped to save the Society finan- 
cially during the early days of its exist- 
ence. He brings to the JourNAL not 
only a wealth of experience in education, 
but also a host of friends in the schools 
of California. 

As retiring editor, I want to express 
my appreciation for the opportunity 
during the past two years to serve both 
the Society and the readers of the 
Journa. Also, I should like to thank 
the many secondary-school people in 


California—and in other states, as 
well—who have contributed to the 
JourNaL during my period of editor- 
ship. I regret that I must resign in order 
to devote more time to other profes- 
sional interests, for being editor of the 
Journav has afforded me the pleasur- 
able experience of working with many 
people in the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia. 

To the officers of the Society and to 
the consultant and associate editors of 
the JourNaL, I am indebted for their 
suggestions and for their contributions. 
I have imposed upon all of them. 

On the horizon of American edu- 
cation, the future of the secondary 
schools of California looms bright. It 
has indeed been a pleasure to work with 
those people in California who are re- 
sponsible for this auspicious progress 
toward our educational goals—the in- 
structors, the administrators, the coun- 
selors, the librarians, of our secondary 
schools —PHEBE Warp, Editor of the 
JouRNAL. 
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A NEW PATH IN 
ART EXPERIENCE 


OR many, many years the pattern 

of education in the secondary schools 
of California has been largely tradi- 
tional. Some ten years or so ago, it 
is true, this pattern began to break up. 
New areas of emphasis were to receive 
recognition; agriculture, the problems 
of the terminal student, and the voca- 
tional student were to rank equally in 
importance with the college-preparatory 
student. Came Pearl Harbor, and tradi- 
tional thinking gave way to emergency 
needs, and ways were found to solve the 
problems that faced the high-school cur- 
riculum. 


Now, we are all still pliable in our 
educational thinking ; we are in the habit 
of facing changes, adjusting programs, 
and doing creative planning. This is the 
time to consolidate great gains made in 
an emerging point of view by educa- 
tional leaders and to find a new path 
to follow in art experience for all youth. 

The discouraging problem of trying 
to program elective choices which con- 
front senior-high-school counselors and 
art teachers is minor in importance as 
compared with its seriousness to the 
student who suffers and struggles to 





4q The author of this editorial is Miss 
Margaret Erdt, Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, San Diego City Schools. She 
was formerly supervisor of art, San 
Bernardino. 

Miss Erdt is an associate editor of 
the JOURNAL. 
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get what he wants and needs in his 
high-school days. To name the problem 
is to put the words in the reader’s 
mouth—the limitation put on elective 
courses for college entrance. There is 
no use to hedge about it or to try to find 
ways to circumvent it. 

There is an obstacle to programming 
into elective high-school courses and to 
developing a balanced high-school pro- 
gram of student experience. The col- 
lege-entrance requirement would affect 
the nonacademic electives of about one- 
fourth of the group; and for this fourth, 
the possible electives would be re- 
stricted. For all of the students and 
for the implementation of the philoso- 
phy of general education, the choice of 
electives again becomes restricted. Art, 
therefore, becomes a very specific field 
in the high-school curriculum—one in 
which it is highly conceivable that a 
student majoring in art cannot gain ad- 
mission to a university. The fine arts 
can barely more than survive on the 
thin diet of time left in the student’s 
program of study, much less grow vig- 
orous and beautiful on this skimped 
schedule. 

The encouraging part of the picture 
is that the hampering influence of the 
college-entrance requirements belongs to 
all of us. Perhaps we can do some- 
thing about it together. Administra- 
tively, it is felt when counselors strive 
to organize the program to fit the stu- 
dent. Long past are the days, you would 
think, when the student must organize 
himself to fit the program. And long 
past they are, save that in function there 
is a lag between thinking and operation. 
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More than one girls’ vice-principal 
and more than one boys’ adviser in more 
than one high-school system have been 
heard to express what the writer has 
come to believe is a possible solution 
to the problem. “Why,” they ask, “can- 
not at least one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of recommended high-school grades 
for college entrance be acceptable in 
nonacademic courses? And some very 
radical souls who would like to see 
an even larger percentage of recom- 
mended grades in nonacademic courses 
acceptable for college entrance believe 
that a balanced academic program could 
still be maintained. 

We, in San Diego, can point with 
pride to our state college, which accepts 
elective courses when grades of “A”’ 
or “B” have been earned in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth high-school years 
in subjects designated in a bulletin re- 
garding student entrance requirements 
for 1948-49. This check list includes 
fifteen subjects, all rich in elective offer- 
ing and compatible with an enriched 
curriculum experience for students. 
Eight courses in art are specified. They 
are: Art Composition, Color and De- 
sign, History of Art, Life Drawing 
(elementary), Life Drawing (ad- 
vanced), Photography, Representative 
Art, and Structural Art. In music, the 
courses are: A Cappella Choir, Har- 
mony, History of Music, Music Appre- 
ciation, and Quartet. 

This is such a big step in the right 
direction that we cannot but feel en- 
couraged that college educators are be- 
coming understanding of and sympa- 
thetic for the problem of the high-school 
student. Here at least is one college 
doing its small part to meet the prob- 
lem. Small? No, it looms large upon 
the horizon ; for to break with tradition 
is always the mightiest step. 

But what of the California situation ? 
Can it be that there is but one college 
which has taken this step? Maybe not. 
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In fact, as a paper program, emphat- 
ically not. But as to a functional pro- 
gram and as a persuasive program, we 
are disappointed. Promises do not al- 
ways stand the test. There is a univer- 
sity that says to students, “We will 
accept the student who comes to us 
with six units in English and a well- 
balanced high-school program.” But in 
that more quiet moment of conference 
when background, attitudes, and per- 
sonal feelings in a situation are felt by 
a sensitive student, he will likely be 
convinced that it is better to conform to 
traditional pattern and present a tran- 
script of all academic credits. The stu- 
dent is determined ; he wants to get into 
that college ; he is even afraid that with 
the heavy competition for college en- 
trance, not to conform will destroy his 
chance in the eyes of the committee on 
admissions. None of his friends quite 
dare to take the chance either, and so 
he does not. He arrives with the tran- 
script showing a high-school program of 
academic subjects because he wants to 
be on the safe side. Perhaps even his 
parents will not permit him to do other- 
wise. College prestige is high. 

There is another fallacy worked into 
the pattern of thinking. Among the 
students, there are many who may want 
to be art majors, or home-economic 
majors, or music majors. It is highly 
conceivable that these young people may 
matriculate as college majors in art, or 
home economics, or music with only a 
kindergarten-to-seventh-grade back- 
ground of accomplishment in some in- 
stances—plus one meager little one-half 
unit of graduation requirements in a 
fine art and one unit in home economics. 
This program cannot give the student 
suitable background for college work. 

This editorial raises no question of 
the values and the importance of the 
student’s academic background. The 
writer has no wish to graduate stu- 
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dents who cannot read and write and 
appreciate the English tongue, who have 
not had a rich experience in the his- 
torical development and democratic 
procedures of the American way of life, 
no recognition of the place of science, 
and mathematics, and health education. 
It is only that unto these can be added 
those experiences that lead to a fuller, 
better life and perhaps meet a life-work 
need. 

Are we not trying to develop better 
forms of avocational interest in high- 
school students? A better-balanced diet 
of experience and study that will utilize 
other factors of judgment and appraisal 
than those solely related to academic 
fields? Why should a student with a 
beautiful voice be penalized by only a 
semester of music just because his spe- 
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matician. Will not the young girl who 
graduates be a homemaker with family 
responsibilities? And why should 
courses in home economics be lost be- 
cause the credit is not recognized by the 
hierarchy? Is it not wrong for a gift 
in painting to lie fallow during the years 
of great creative urge and enthusiasm? 

Yes, youth feels frustration; teach- 
ers struggle against it; counselors de- 
plore it; parents are awakening to it. 
The new path to follow is the one opened 
up by that liberal state college through 
a reorganization of the college-entrance 
requirements which will presuppose a 
precollege experience that is broad, that 
is balanced, that is cultural. If the ob- 
stacle is tradition, a set pattern, hasn’t 
the time always come when even the 
most academic minds have recognized 


cial ability was not in the order of the 


the need to change and have embraced 
traditional pattern? He is not a mathe- 


a newer and more practical philosophy ? 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN THE 
FINE ARTS 


4 Miss Margaret Erdt, Supervisor of Art in San Diego City Schools, opens the 
symposium with her guest editorial, entitled “A New Path in Art Experience.” 

In response to the JOURNAL ’s invitation to San Francisco Public Schools to 
write for this symposium, several members of the staff have contributed. 
Winona Tomanoczy, Instructor of Art at Marina Junior High School, contributes 
an interestingly-written discussion of the problems involved in teaching art 
in the junior high school. Mr. W. J. Eckert, Head of Graphic Arts at San Fran- 
cisco City College, describes the art program offered by the College, espe- 
cially those aspects which prepare junior-college students for employment in 
the advertising-art and commercial-art fields. The role of the arts in adult 
education is stated briefly by several members of the staff of Marina Adult 
School—namely, Miss Sybil Arata, Instructor of Ceramics; Mr. Martin Snipper, 
Instructor of Painting and Drawing; Miss Grace Wilder, Instructor in the Bay 
Theatre; and Mrs. Hazel Lindsay, Instructor of Music. 

Miss Frances Nugent, Instructor of Art, Los Angeles County Museum, de- 
scribes the Museum’s experiment in providing art experiences for the superior 
art students who attend the city and county schools of Los Angeles. Mr. John 
Gill, who teaches arts and crafts at Weimar Sanatorium, as part of the instruc- 
tional program at Placer Union High School, stresses the therapeutic values of 
arts and crafts in treating tuberculosis. Mr. Abe Milstein, Director of Music, 
Torrance Public Schools, suggests a plan for expanding the instrumental music 
program in city school systems. Mr. R. H. Behrens, Instructor at Garfield Junior 
High School, Berkeley Public Schools, champions the cause of photography in 
secondary schools. And Mrs. Dorothy Hook Felton, President of the Teachers 
Art Association, reviews Paul Rands’ new book, “Some Thoughts on Design.” 
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Specialized Art Training in 


Junior College 


ETWEEN the creative child-stage 

and the junior-college age there is 
a gap of approximately four years, at 
the end of which the individual who is 
interested in art becomes serious about 
it. There is a need, therefore, when the 
art major enters junior college to ex- 
pose him to an entirely new orientation 
to art—a rebuilding of new art concepts 
from the contemporary point of view. 


To meet this need for re-education in 
art, San Francisco City College has de- 
veloped a one-year art program that is 
required of all entering art majors as 
a foundation for work in any of the 
specialized art fields. 

Emphasis in this program is placed 
upon the visual-design elements and 
their effective relationships in two- and 
three-dimensional space. The series of 
required courses are listed as Basic De- 
sign, Precision Drawing, Line Drawing, 
and Approaches to Art. 

The instructors who assume the re- 
sponsibility for re-educating the enter- 
ing art majors in creative design and 
creative thinking summarize the objec- 
tives of Basic Design as follows: 


1. To Stimucate AESTHETIC PERCEPTION 


“Aesthetic perception is a creative art which 
goes beyond mere recognition of objects to dis- 
cover additional meaning. A stone may no 
longer be just a stone; instead it becomes an 
object which reveals through color, surface 
qualities, and form the material of which it is 
made and the forces which shaped it. Its sig- 
nificance to the artist is not one of time, place, 
or point of view. Rather, its importance is 
its relationship to the ever-changing factors 
of environment. Comprehension comes not 
only through the eye, but also through the 
mind and the emotions. The total concept is 
enriched psychologically by all of the conno- 
tations of individual experience.” 


4 By W. J. ECKERT 





q William J. Eckert, Head of Graphic 
Art, San Francisco City College, con- 
tributes a factual account of his in- 
stitution’s art program. This is Mr. 
Eckert’s seventh year at the College, 
where he has developed an outstand- 
ing art program leading to employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Eckert is himself an artist. He 
has illustrated the recent publications 
of the Editor of the JOURNAL—name- ~— 
ly, “Terminal Education in the Junior 
College.” published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1947; “San Francisco 
Schools Serve the Community,” pub- 
lished by the San Francisco Board 
of Education in 1947: Chapter II of 
“American Junior Colleges” (1948 
Edition); and all issues of the JOUR- 
NAL since October, 1946. 





2. To EXPLAIN THE INTELLECTUAL AND 
EmotTronaL ASPECTS OF THE CREATIVE 
PROCESS 


“The intellectual approach to the creative 
process presents objective facts of spacial 
order ; the artist’s aesthetic perception is ob- 
jectified upon the picture plane. Hence, a 
transference from the three-dimensional world 
to the two-dimensional and the employment 
of a whole new system of order and evalu- 
ation are required. The optical units of the 
three-dimensional world now become spacial 
forces upon the picture plane, where their 
structural meanings as line, area, or interval, 
and their qualification by light and color are 
manipulated toward the achievement of a new 
visual world, which is organized dynamically 
under its own system of equilibrium. 

Only part of the creative process can be 
comprehended intellectually. Emotional mean- 
ings are of a subjective nature, covering a 
wide range from the simplest emphatic re- 
sponses to the highly-complex activities of the 
subconscious mind.” 
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3. To Devetop ADEQUATE TECHNICAL SKILLS 


“Technical skill enables the artist to work 
directly, permitting him to concentrate upon 
the result rather than on the means. As a re- 
sult, the use of tools becomes as instinctive 
as the use of hands; for each supplements the 
other. Materials must be worked with re- 
spect for their natural qualities. The work- 
ing process co-ordinates tools and materials 
toward an expressive visualization of the 
artist’s concept. 


This course in Basic Design is supple- 
mented by three additional required courses— 
a lecture course which presents contemporary 
achievements in the space arts and two labo- 
ratory courses which give concentrated work 
in eye-hand co-ordination and drawing tech- 
niques.” 

Upon completion these one-year re- 
quired courses, art majors at City Col- 
lege select sufficient courses in any one 
of the specialized art fields offered at the 
College to complete a major of twenty 
units. They may also take as many ad- 
ditional units in other art fields or in 
other departments as their study sched- 
ule will permit. (To receive the degree of 
Associate in Arts, art majors must also 
meet the general College requirements 
in Communication Skills, Physical Edu- 
cation, and American Institutions. ) 

Specialization in the arts is available 
at the College in the fields of graphic 
arts, design workshops, and fine arts. 

Graphic Arts instruction provides 
the student with intensified training in 
advertising design, commercial art, 
brush and reproduction lettering, figure 
drawing, figure composition, typogra- 
phy, and publications. 

This specialization in graphic arts is 
developed by paralleling the art prac- 
tices of commercial-art services and 
advertising -art departments—from the 
creative idea through the stages of rough 
layouts, comprehensives, and finished 
art ready for reproduction. 

For this graphic-arts program there 
is an advisory committee composed of 
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artists and art directors who are associ- 
ated with art services, agencies, and 
lithography and printing plants. 

Typography is taught as a fine art, 
but as part of the advertising-art pro- 
gram. Students in this field make a 
study of the development of methods 
of typography from the fifteenth century 
to the present—with emphasis upon the 
art of fine typography, supplementing 
artistic layouts with the use of type and 
fototype. A study of type faces, spacing, 
selection of type for use in advertising 
copy, and hand composition is included. 

Offset Lithography-Plate Making be- 
comes a highly-specialized field for the 
student who selects it after he has ac- 
quired a background in basic design and 
advertising art. His lithography be- 
comes an art, not a trade. 

Offset Duplication is taught with 
plate making in order to give the stu- 
dent an opportunity to reproduce in 
black and white and color the art jobs 
which he has designed and produced in 
his advertising-art work. He uses the 
plates that he has made in his training in 
offset lithography plate making, thereby 
carrying his job to completion. 

For related instruction, advertising- 
art students are directed into such 
courses as Publications, Public Rela- 
tions, Salesmanship, Journalism, Adver- 
tising, Copy Writing, Design Work- 
shops (ceramics, jewelry, silk-screen 
processes), and Fine Arts (painting in 
oil or water colors, advanced design, 
history of art). 

As an illustration of training received 
in these related-instruction courses, the 
program in ceramics offers an introduc- 
tion to pottery in relation to art and 
industry and the development of forms 
by slab construction, casting, and throw- 
ing. Emphasis is placed upon functional 
forms and methods of surface enrich- 
ment. There is continued practice in 
building ceramic forms and study of the 
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composition, properties, and use of clays 
and glazes—with ample opportunity for 
individual projects. 

Students who have received their 
advertising-art training at San Fran- 
cisco City College have been placed in 
art jobs in the Bay Region in such 
places as Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation, Kibbee Typography Com- 


phone and Telegraph Company ; and in 
the free-lance field. 

Since the G. I. Bill has made it possi- 
ble for veterans to attend college from 
two to four years, the standards of train- 
ing required for placement in adver- 
tising-art jobs are being raised. In fact, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
place students in art jobs after only two 


pany, and Patterson and Hall (com- 
mercial artists); in stores, such as 
Liebes Company and Roos Brothers; in 
companies, such as the Pacific Tele- 


years of art training. Thus, it becomes 
necessary to advise students to continue 
their art training in professional art 
schools and in four-year colleges. 














Fine Arts As a Means of Personality Integration 


“The concept of ‘art for everybody’ is so relatively new that an adjustment to 
it has not as yet been made in the art-teaching techniques of the average liberal 
arts school. The idea that the production of art is a way of thinking and of under- 
standing life, which should be as much a part of a well-trained student’s mental 
equipment as are logic and science, is new. It is opposed to the older notion that 

} art is for the artist and that training in art is for the selection of the specially gifted 
persons who are to produce art objects for others to enjoy. 

“The concern here is with those students in our colleges who constitute the 
majority—students who can be taught how to use art as a means of developing 
their general creative faculties and as a means of understanding and controlling 
the emotional and intuitive side of their personalities. If art can make them better- 
balanced individuals—better able to understand the vague forces and drives that 
control their lives—if art can teach them to find and use new creative resources 

from their own personalities that they heretofore did not know existed, it would 
indeed become a proper tool for living. Their art products would not have value 
for decoration or for the stirring of the emotions of others but would be strictly 
personal to the creators. The student would be using art for the purpose of ob- 
jectifying part of the unknown in himself and of the world in which he lives. For 
him, it would be a means of reaching beyond his present horizon of understanding, 
beyond where he could otherwise reach with his logic and science. . . . He may 
then come to experience art, not vaguely, but as part of his everyday living— 
a clue to self-understanding. ‘Art for everyone’ should be defined in this light. It 
is primarily a service to the individual to help him understand himself.”—-Rosert 
E. Jounson, Assistant Professor, School of Engineering and Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in Scnoot Review, Volume LVI, No. 4 (April, 1948), pp. 
223-228. 








Junior-High-School Art: 


Today—Tomorrow 


N any request for a discussion of 

junior-high-school art activities, 
their current trends, and the curricular 
problems pertinent to the junior-high- 
school-age level, the word activities im- 
mediately arrests the attention of the 
contemporary junior-high-school art 
teacher. Certainly activity keynotes the 
motivation and determines the modus 
operandi of meeting the physical, 
emotional, and social needs of the early 
adolescent. 


The question is scarcely any longer: 
What does the junior-high child need 
in the field of aesthetics?” Instead, it 
has become: “How can we adapt the 
complicated and crowded junior-high 
program to that need ?” 


It is probably in the lower grades of 
the junior high school that the ado- 
lescent first exhibits unmistakably the 
self-conscious groping toward objec- 
tivity in his creative expressions that 
necessitates wisely-trained art teachers 
functioning in a physical situation 
specially geared to satisfying that need. 

Nothing is more exasperating to the 
junior- or senior-high-school art teacher 
with any awareness of the implications 
of the developing adolescent person- 
ality in relation to the visual arts than 
the cry at art conventions from many 
primary teachers and supervisors: 
“What do you people do to these art- 
less little artists we send you? What 
kills that fine creative frenzy exhibited 
in the elementary grades? Why do you 
make them so self-conscious? How do 
you develop their evident interest in 
photographic exactness and technical 
excellence ?” 
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q By WINONA TOMANOCZY 





4q Another San Franciscan invited to 
contribute to the fine-arts symposium 
is Mrs. Winona Tomanoczy, Instructor 
of Art, Marina Junior High School. She 
is well-known in San Francisco Public 
Schools not only for her teaching but 
also for her interesting column in 
“San Francisco Classroom Teachers 
Journal,” published by The San Fran- 
cisco Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

For this issue of the JOURNAL, Mrs. 
Tomanoczy discusses the problems of 
teaching art in the junior high school 
Serious problems—the author pre- 
sents them with a deep appreciation 
of their seriousness but with benefit 
of her sense of humor. [The reader 
is correct in assuming that Mrs. To- 
manoczy enjoys teaching art to her 
junior-high-schoolers and that she 
does an excellent job.] 





The answer in nothing flat is: “We 
don’t. Life does it. It’s the normal busi- 
ness of entering adolescence.”” We 
listen rather sourly to these weepers at 
the wailing wall and consider with some 
pride the degree to which we are able 
to foster the still-creative impulse basic 
to the child’s new awareness of the ap- 
parent shapes of objects, refinements of 
color, and recognition of the existence of 
specific techniques for embodying those 
concepts in his own work. How many 
mature artists, recognized primarily for 
abstract expressions, have arrived at 
that new perceptual awareness without 
having passed through a stage of tre- 
mendous respect for skillful represen- 
tation of forms objectively realized? 
Most of them, unless they are arbitrarily 
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influenced by teachers emphasizing the 
abstract, have continued in this stage 
far beyond adolescence. In fact, they 
tend to continue doing exactly what the 
junior-high adolescent is doing nor- 
mally at his age-and-experience level— 
namely, groping experimentally with 
forms and materials that express their 
constantly-developing creative concepts. 


ib the elementary grades, the wise 
teacher quite rightly simply creates 
the situation that makes possible the 
release of creative energy in paints, 
chalk, crayon, clay, wood, paper, and 
sand. She obtrudes as little technical 
instruction as possible, encouraging the 
child to express his own feelings and 
reactions to his emerging world. He is 
likely to be relatively uncritical, seeing 
images prompting his creative effort in 
the finished product. His painting of a 
giraffe is a long-necked animal with 
spots and four legs—or two-and-a-half 
legs if he so visualizes it to himself— 
engaged in whatever activity he imagines 
his giraffe to be engaged in. His painting 
of an angry teacher is the essence of 
madness so far as he is concerned, al- 
though she may be expressing her fury 
through only one eye and three mouths. 

He is more apt to be annoyed by ques- 
tions or criticism of the validity of his 
expression than grateful for his teacher’s 
help in achieving “realism.” His own 
unhampered creation is his “real re- 
ality.” It’s often delightful in its sheer 
originality, its genuine creativeness, 
But that it should be delightful to any- 
one else than himself is unimportant. 
It has achieved everything important to 
the learning situation if it gives the small 
artist a maximum of satisfaction. 

To assume that any exact parallel— 
other than the desired goal of personal 
satisfaction—exists in the creative ex- 
perience of the typical adolescent is 
just naive. The average junior-high boy 
or girl is photography- and movie-con- 
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scious. He is glamour-girl and hand- 
some-male conscious. The technical 
perfection of contemporary photogra- 
phy absorbs his interest ; and if the sub- 
ject matter is concerned with boy-meets- 
girl or sports-crooner or cowboy-hero 
themes, if it is identified with the hero 
worship, the dawning sex interest, the 
emerging sense of humor, or the bud- 
ding consciousness of beauty in both 
natural and man-made elements in the 
world about him, so much the better. 
He is also steeped in the forms—often 
bad drawing, as well as bad taste—of 
the “funnies” and that omnipresent in- 
vention of the Evil One—the comic 
book. 


What junior-high art teacher has not 
felt that she could jump on the desk 
and yodel if she encountered one more 
pencil drawing of a misshapen, un- 
balanced female form fresh out of 
“Smilin’ Jack”—though Smilin’ Jack 
himself is indubitably quite valuable 
(and so is Dick Tracy) as an exponent 
of the survival of the ancient Egyp- 
tian law of frontality in contemporary 
American folk art. 


ONVERSELY with the develop- 

ing awareness of specific factors of 
his outside world, the junior-high child 
is, less consciously, changing physically. 
He is growing rapidly, eating raven- 
ously, exhibiting tremendous physical 
energy, which must find artistic ex- 
pression. Studies, games, dancing, 
clubs, and free play are not enough to 
expend this marvelous energy. 


Marvelous is truly the word. As one 
junior-high teacher remarked upon see- 
ing the hordes pour into the building 
after a forty-minute-lunch recess, “If 
the reservoir of pent-up creative energy 
in an average class of thirty such young- 
sters could be constructively released 
in art activities, the sky is the limit as 
to the quality and the quantity of cre- 
ative expression they could produce.” 
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Tools fascinate them. One look at an 
exhibit—say of linoleum block prints 
done by older children—on the part of 
a typical new low-seventh group of boys 
and their teacher is overwhelming with 
demanding questions : “How do you get 
it (the design) there? What do you 
mean, linoleum block? Do you gotta 
draw it first? Can you cut it with a 
knife? Can I use my Boy Scout knife? 
When are we going to do it ?” 

And once they get the general idea 
of the technique involved the obvious 
impatience with any further explana- 
tions or preliminary build-up is very re- 
vealing. They want to be doing it right 
now. 


OW, enter the good learning 

situation—definitely a planned 
situation for completely-relaxed and 
happy activity. If it is block print ab- 
sorbing this eager, impatient interest 
of thirty little low-seventh boys, there 
should be immediately ready thirty sec- 
tions of linoleum and thirty sets of tools 
and a teacher (thirty will be about right 
for her, too!) who is willing to sacri- 
fice technical perfection, heavenly quiet, 
and at least a few squares of linoleum— 
all adult considerations—to the absorb- 
ing need to pour that tremendous reser- 
voir of energy into creative experience. 


Each child should achieve a satisfy- 
ing result—as satisfactory to him as that 
of the less-inhibited primary child. But 
let the teacher leave the class absolutely 
alone after demonstration, especially if 
it is a homogeneous group at the aver- 
age or higher levels of intelligence, when 
they encounter technical difficulties in 
incorporating the individual concepts 
into the designs, eight out of ten will 
appeal to the teacher again and again 
for help and advice. Because they are 
self-conscious, they are developing ob- 
jective standards, and they want to 
learn the techniques to develop those 
standards. 
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How then to guide the child to draw 
on his own inner capacity to create— 
to get away from the derivative art 
forms so typical of the age? By giving 
him all the types and varieties of cre- 
ative experiences that time and ma- 
terials permit. For, paralleling his con- 
cern for perfection in representational 
form, is an eagerness to try new tech- 
niques and materials himself. Once he 
is interested and working with them, 
his self-consciousness begins to dis- 
appear; the materials and the tools are 
teachers in themselves. 

The ingenuity, the resourcefulness, 
and the awareness of principles involved 
which will indicate the emergence of the 
creative spirit—the turning toward the 
fresh and naive freedom of his earlier 
psychology—awe even his more con- 
servative teachers and modify and en- 
rich their own aesthetic philosophies. 


HE therapeutic value of satisfac- 

tory creative experience to the mal- 
adjusted child is invaluable. We all too 
frequently hear art and shop teachers 
complain that their classes are crowded 
with misfits—fugitives from academic 
classes who are no more at home in the 
shops than in history or math classes. 
In the last analysis, this situation is not 
true; it merely indicates the school’s 
failure to provide the learning situation 
necessary to meet these individual 
needs—even more so in the case of the 
atypical child than that of the average 
or superior child. 

The major difficulty is that the school 
administration, the organization of both 
teacher- and pupil-time, and the physi- 
cal setup provided—time, space, ma- 
terials, tools, programs—have not kept 
pace with the growing understanding 
of the urgency of this need inherent in 
every normal human being (even more 
true of abnormal ones) and with the 
diversity of creative experiences that 
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must be available in order to satisfy 
varying individuals. 

The problem is too big a one to more 
than indicate its existence here. But 
it would seem to resolve itself into some 
very obvious clear-cut requirements. 

1. Wise and sympathetic teachers, 
thoroughly trained and skilled in the 
use of many contemporary techniques 
and media and, above all, themselves 
enthusiastic exponents of the creative 
life. 

2. Materials and tools, generously 
provided. 

3. An adequate workshop for a wide 
range of activities, preferably one in 
which children with special needs and 
art activities inimical to quiet group- 
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procedures may proceed for longer 
hours with less restriction on noise- 
making. (The separate shoproom with 
glass walls through which the art teacher 
in an adjoining classroom may observe 
without interference to the main group 
would seem to be the happiest solution— 
and least expensive to the taxpayer. ) 

4. A more flexible program for all 
the arts in relation to the whole pro- 
gram, worked out with the art director 
or supervisor as the consultant to the 
school which makes the program. 

A little book by Van Deering Per- 
rine, which came out years ago, ex- 
presses simply in its title the whole es- 
sence of art for the junior high school. 
It is “Let the Child Draw.” 


New Concept of Art Needed 


“We must broaden our concept of art if it is to be a valid area of learning for 


all young people in our schools. 


“Art teaching, in many instances, is narrowly concerned with painting, drawing 








and designing. The sketching of scenes and objects, the portrayal of incidents or 
ideas in pigments and the organization of two-dimensional designs in which form 
and color are the only consideration, constitute the range of art experiences of 
students in the majority of school programs. These activities, all interesting in 
themselves, do not in their totality comprise a well-rounded art program for all 
students. 

“We are dominated by a fine arts emphasis. We seem to feel that our subject 
will lose stature if we adapt it to the needs of all young people. If students have 
difficulty with or dislike art we criticize them rather than re-examine what we 
are teaching and how we are teaching it. Art teachers, generally trained to a 
narrow and semi-professionalized concept of art, teach the way they were taught. 
In high school, where art is invariably elective, art courses attract students with 
an interest in and talent for drawing and design (in a narrow sense), for that is 
what is offered. Thus we exclude those students who have no particular ‘talent’ 
for art as we define and practice it. 

“When, however, we maintain that all children both in elementary and sec- 
ondary grades should have continuing contact with and experiences in art, we 
must develop a program that will be of value to this entire group. We have made 
great strides in the elementary grades where art programs are becoming increas- 
ingly broad in their procedures and content, and freer from imposition of ideas, 
techniques and materials. In the junior and senior high schools we have hardly 
begun to solve the problem of suiting the program to an unselected group of stu- 
dents.”— Dr. Epwin Zrecreip, Head, Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in Epucators Report on Art Epvu- 
CATION, published by The Related Arts Service, Vol. V, No. 3 (October, 1947). 








The Role of Fine Arts in 
Adult-Education Programs 


Arts and Crafts 
4 By SYBIL ARATA 


HE adult-education program of 

San Francisco Public Schools pro- 
vides numerous classes of an educa- 
tional-recreational nature. In many of 
these classes, the adult students learn 
arts.and crafts that they may utilize 
either as a means of making a livelihood 
or asa hobby. The great majority, how- 
ever, are studying the arts and crafts for 
their own personal use at home rather 
than as upgrading for their jobs. There- 
fore, it is interesting to note the contri- 
butions which these classes make to the 
personal lives of the adults who are en- 
rolled in them. 

One of the most obvious effects of 
these classes upon the students is im- 
proved family relationships. Evidences 
include such a wholesome trend as the 
large numbers of husbands and wives 
who attend the classes together. They 
develop a hobby which they pursue to- 
gether at home—not a passing fancy, 
but a lifelong leisure-time activity. For 
example, couples who are in ceramics 
classes sometimes convert part of their 
home into a studio, where they often 
produce surprisingly beautiful pieces of 
art. 


In many cases where the wife attends 
the class without her husband, he often 
becomes very much interested in her 
new hobby—sometimes to the extent 
that he comes to the class to find out 
how to build her a potter’s wheel, how 
to convert the basement into a studio, 
how to build a loom for her weaving. 


One of the most satisfying testi- 
monials of family interest is evident 
when the adult student’s children ask to 
borrow Mother’s products to take to 
school to show the teacher and their 
classmates. 


For the young wife, the arts and crafts 
provide a lifelong hobby that leads to 
constructive use of leisure time in her 
own home. For the older wife, they pro- 
vide a new interest, especially for those 
mothers whose children are grown and 
there is now time for leisure but often 
no worth-while leisure activity. 

For the business or professional man 
or woman, the arts and crafts are equally 
important. Often they furnish a wel- 
come antidote to the results of a con- 
fining job. 

Thus, the arts and crafts are im- 
portant to the family life in the com- 
munity—through the wife’s gaining a 
new hobby, through the family’s pride 





4 Courses offered by the Adult Education Division of San Francisco Public Schools 
will serve approximately 70,000 adults in the community during the school year 
1947-1948. Because many of these courses give instruction in the fine arts, it is inter- 
esting to peruse statements made by several of the instructors in the arts programs 
concerning the contributions which the arts make toward community life and to the 
individual development of the adult students enrolled in the courses. For these brief 
statements, we are indebted to the following instructors: 


SYBIL ARATA—Ceramics 


MARTIN SNIPPER—Painting and Drawing 


GRACE WILDER—Theatre Arts 
HAZEL LINDSAY—Music 
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in her workmanship, through the influ- 
ence that greater harmony within a 
family has upon the members in that 
home, through the beautiful things that 
can be made for the home, and, above 
all, through the fact that there is now 
something that keeps people home and 
interested in home activities rather than 
seeking expensive commercialized enter- 
tainment. 


But the arts and crafts do even more 
for the individual adult student. They 
afford self-expression—an outlet for 
creative work. In many cases, their 
effect upon the personality of the indi- 
vidual—even their therapeutic values 
for the maladjusted personality —be- 
come evident during the time that the 
student is attending the class. 


In order to achieve successful teach- 
ing in these classes for adults, the in- 
structor must first recognize the fact 
that he is not teaching potential master 
craftsmen. These students want results 
fast; they think in terms of finished 
products, not in terms of the acquisition 
of skills. They are impatient to take 
something home. But despite this situ- 
ation, the work produced need not be 
sloppy or poor art. In fact, it is amazing 
what beautiful things the students can 
make and do make. 


In addition to teaching skills, how 
can the instructor improve the tastes of 
the students and help them to produce 
good art? It becomes a matter of show- 
ing them good art—bringing them a 
multitude of examples, stimulating them 
to attend exhibits, motivating them to 
create, helping them to copy good art. 
And they are desirous of knowing what 
is considered good taste. In fact, their 
finished products often reflect not only 
good progress in mastering skills, but 
also in developing changed tastes. 

Besides what goes on in the individual 
student in these classes, the teaching of 
the arts and crafts also does a great deal 
for the instructor. There is great satis- 
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faction in store for those who teach in 
these classes in watching the students 
develop skills and modify tastes and in 
knowing that each student is develop- 
ing a hobby, broadening his personality, 
increasing his chances for greater happi- 
ness—even becoming a better member 
of a family and the community. 





Fine Arts for Adults 
4 By MARTIN SNIPPER 


Y and large, adult students are not 
interested in art. In fact, their at- 
tendance in a class for adults is often 
evidence of a positive desire for self- 
expression—an escape from dull routine 
or a release from psychic disturbances. 
Not all adult-education problems in 
the teaching of the fine arts, especially 
painting and drawing, arise from the 
students. Many derive from the very 
nature of the subject taught—its ab- 
stractness, its infinite variations and 
imitations—and the consequent neces- 
sity to reconcile oppositions, to verbalize 
upon intangibles, and to translate in 
non-abstract terms. 

The problem of the teacher of adult 
students is not only to come to grips 
with the subject, but also with the stu- 
dent. For these students the instructor 
must review patterns of thought and 
prejudice in relation to art—often modi- 
fying or changing those apparent in the 
students ; he must create a desire in the 
students for new experiences, supplying 
stimulation so that students will visit 
museums and read and think about art. 

A high resistance on the part of the 
teacher of adults must be developed so 
that he will refrain from submitting to 
students’ pressure for the “10 Easy 
Lessons” (Art students are less patient ; 
they expect results in two evenings!) 
and, above all, avoid the trap of defini- 
tiveness and formulae. 

In adult classes, art cannot be taught 
as classwork. Each student’s capacity, 
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his mode of expression, his quality of 
expression, is highly individual—a 
quality to be desired—and a law unto 
itself. An instructor, therefore, must act 
as a guide. His role is that of providing 
an appraisal of a student’s work and 
its possible development and direction. 
Consequently, the teacher-guide always 
offers alternatives and indicates possi- 
ble methods of accomplishment. 

Art is not only self-expression, but 
self-revelation as well. The release of- 
fered the student is due to the focusing 
and the draining of emotions and intel- 
lect—upon a piece of paper. The thrill 
is in completion, the organization of 
one’s visual material—thereto his satis- 
faction. 

Students seem to believe that art is 
a matter of co-ordination of eye and 
hand—or a matter of seeing. Matisse’s 
remark “that we must see as a six-year- 
old” is the crux of the teacher’s prob- 
lem—namely, to awaken the freshness 
of vision, a direct response. 





The Theatre Arts 
4 By GRACE WILDER 


HE role of theatre arts is that of 

the “Cinderella Dream of Make- 
Believe” come true. Theatre is the 
magic formula through which the indi- 
vidual—whether he be a craftsman (in 
design, costume, carpentry, color, or 
music), a composer, a writer, the “out- 
front” businessman, or the actor him- 
self—finds the medium for personal cre- 
ative outlet. 

Theatre is the one therapy which 
utilizes all of the arts through one out- 
let for personal and group development. 
Each of the other arts flows through 
one channel toward one individualized 
expression. But theatre co-ordinates all 
of the arts through one channel—the 
show—toward a sum-total expression. 

The role of adult education in theatre 
is that of providing a practical teaching 
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laboratory through which one or all of 
the theatre skills may be guided toward 
personal development. The teacher 
often is merely a catalytic agent for a 
potential talent which the individual 
heretofore may not have recognized in 
himself. Thus, the teacher helps the 
adult student to evolve as 2 broader, 
more integrated personality. 





New Field for Music 
4 By HAZEL LINDSAY 


USIC has found a new province 
to be explored in the field of 
adult education—namely, the use of 
music as an intricate part of the process 
of bringing mental cases back to normal. 
In this utilization of music, which 
is in its merest beginnings, there is a 
dangerous tendency to give to much 
credit to the powers of music before 
their effects have been proved to the 
medical profession. 

Without the support and the approval 
of psychiatrists and psychologists, very 
little progress can be made. Many doc- 
tors are sympathetic and open-minded. 
But, after all, they are men of science, 
and science demands proof. As a result, 
workers in this field of music must dis- 
play unlimited patience until the results 
of their efforts are evident. 

Music can be used for groups of 
mental patients with excellent results. 
Confined as they are, these men and 
women suffer from being alone and 
from feeling that no one cares. Singing 
together brings them a feeling of one- 
ness, and sharing a pleasurable experi- 
ence encourages comradeship. 

Giving members of the group an 
opportunity to ask for selections that 
they enjoy makes them feel that some- 
thing is being done for them personally. 
Of even greater significance is the fact 
that the choice which each one makes 
often gives a clue to his personality, his 
background, his problems. 
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Music has powers of association ; but 
the use of these vital powers must be 
made judiciously. A composition which 
brings to one patient a happy memory 
and a feeling of satisfaction may have 
the opposite effect upon another. There- 
fore, the advice and the help of the psy- 
chiatrist is invaluable in this work. 

One of the important powers of music 
is in rhythm. This has been found to be 
stimulating and beneficial to depressives 
and those who have regressed to a child- 
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like state. The sedative type of music 
can be used to good advantage also. 
Several times in my own experience, 
I have seen a situation of almost explo- 
sive quality develop in a ward, and I 
have watched the playing of soothing 
music bring order out of that chaos. 
Those of us who are working with 
mental patients feel that these men and 
women are very ill—and that music has 
the capacity for playing a great role in 
helping to cure this kind of sickness. 


Facilities for Art Experience in General Education 


“If art experience is thus to become a vigorous component of general education, 
reorganization of planning for supplies and equipment is inevitable. In addition 
to quantity, variety and availability of materials must receive emphasis. It is un- 
fortunate that administration often thinks of art supplies as consisting only of flat 
paper goods plus certain colors, crayons, and paints, together with the brushes, 
sponges, etc., which are required to spread things on paper. It is equally unfortu- 
nate that many art teachers tend to freeze into practice this narrow conception 
of supply by using almost exclusively flat materials. Art clinics, exhibits, and con- 
ferences are heavily dominated by flat goods production. Only in exceptional cases 
does three-dimensional work receive the emphasis it warrants. 

“A major thesis herein expounded is that every teacher must be an art teacher. 
By the same reasoning every classroom must be an art room. This implies a degree 
of flexibility and utility in physical appointments which in most school buildings 
has not existed. Functional use should feature the planning of new classroom 
units and the reconditioning of the standard cubicles which characterize existing 
structures. A floor area of not less than 1,000 square feet per room should be con- 

sidered minimum. Harmonized colors should enliven the scheme of interior deco- 
ration. Large areas of display board within easy reach of the pupils should be 
provided. Portable furniture is a mandate. Not less than one work bench per 
classroom represents a wise investment of funds. A judiciously selected assort- 
ment of simple manual tools is a practical necessity. Ample storage space for 
reasonable amounts of a variety of supplies and materials must be planned in ways 
which allow for maximum utilization. Attention must also be given to facilities 
for the safekeeping of tools and of work in progress. 

“Special art rooms are desirable only as planned adjuncts which add strength 
and variety to the creative program revolving about the regular classrooms. With 
this function in mind, special art rooms may well be two or three times as large 
in floor area as the standard classrooms. Facilities for ‘fine’ arts should be planned 
into these areas only to the extent consistent with practical needs in a general arts 

program. Here light machine tools may be installed, but only those which do not 
prevent desirable manual manipulation on the part of pupils. An insulated kiln 
of ample capacity is a highly desirable addition to a room of this type. 

“Throughout the planning of the special art room, the achievement of balance 
among the creative activities should receive careful attention. Perhaps the term 
‘general arts room’ conveys the idea. Above all, let the room be a place where 
youngsters may come to use the specialized materials, tools, and equipment needed 
to convert their several creative ideas into reality. Let the atmosphere be con- 
ducive to earnest creation. Let it be a place where, in individual and group ex- 
periences, the youngsters receive the technical guidance necessary for growth in 
understanding the possibilities of many art mediums.”—Dr. Ane. Hanson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey, in Epucators Rerort on Art Epu- 
CATION, published by The Related Arts Service, Vol. V, No. 3 (October, 1947). 








Arts and Crafts: Their Role 


In Treating Tuberculosis 


“My dear, have you tried this?” 

How familiar this phrase is for any- 
one who has experienced any kind of 
prolonged illness! Today, nearly every 
magazine in the country from the A. 
M. A. Journals to the Sunday supple- 
ments are reporting new research work 
that is being carried on in occupational 
therapy and psychosomatic medicine. 
As practiced today, occupational therapy 
is a relatively new field; but to the 
artist and art teacher, it is as old as 
the cave paintings in Spain. 

Weimar Joint Sanatorium for tuber- 
culosis (Plainville, California), has 
been using occupational therapy for the 
past eight years. The work is carried 
out by two arts-and-crafts teachers who 
are members of a six-teacher high- 
school staff. Their primary aim is to help 
the patient get well. This objective is ac- 
complished by helping the patient to 
relax both mentally and physically by 
employing his time with useful and en- 
tertaining activities. 

The amount and the type of activity 
are determined by the medical staff. 
In fact, respect for medical opinion is 
of the utmost importance to both the 
teacher and the patient. It is a com- 
mon mistake for the teacher, after hav- 
ing read a few articles and having 
attended a summer-session course in 
applied psychology, to consider himself 
capable of handling and caring for the 
psychiatric, medical, and social disturb- 
ances involved in the patient’s condition. 
Instead, the teacher must learn to adapt 
himself in order to become a segment 
of a greater whole. 


Every new patient-student presents a 
new and different problem to the 
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q By JOHN GILL 





4 A fine-arts symposium without an 
article on the therapeutic values of 
the arts would be guilty of a serious 
omission. Contributing to the dis- 
cussion of some of these values, Mr. 
Gill writes about the role of the arts 
and crafts in treating tuberculosis. 

John Gill teaches arts and crafts at 
Weimar Sanatorium, Weimar Branch, 
Placer Union High School and Placer 
College. He was formerly Director of 
Arts and Crafts, Edgewood Orphan- 
age, San Francisco; and he taught 
children’s art at the Legion of Art 
Museum. He has exhibited his own 
water colors at the National Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., and in Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Treasure Island. Mr. Gill is also inter- 
ested in the value of creative dra- 
matics for mental therapy in a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. 





teacher. For example, extreme cases 
may be allowed as little activity as 
twenty minutes a day in bed. Therefore, 
a passive art activity, such as art his- 
tory or appreciation, is presented to 
these people. As a result, the therapist 
must adjust his teaching to the level 
of the student, who may vary in age 
from twelve to seventy years. 

The teacher must hold the interest of 
the student and prevent his activity from 
becoming labored school work. Appre- 
ciation is, therefore, taught as a classic 
subject; or it may be taught in terms 
of home decoration, gardening, or na- 
ture study. Scrap books are kept on 
what ever level the student is studying. 

As the patient progresses physically, 
he is encouraged to do more and more 
manual work. Painting in oils, water 
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color, and tempera have proved to be 
extremely good bed activities. The em- 
phasis in teaching is on activity rather 
than on a formal attempt to produce 
artists. The student progresses accord- 
ing to his own desire to learn more. 
Care is taken not to repress any natural 
enthusiasm by over-emphasis on wordy 
vocabulary and theory. Technique is 
stressed so that the student may ex- 
press himself without the frustration 
of experimental learning. 


HE first thing that a student at- 

tempts is often the most important. 
Consequently the teacher does well to 
reply on such tricks as contour draw- 
ing, stickprinting, and geometric per- 
spective in the student’s first contact. 
Once the patient is able to achieve 
both self- and group-approval, there is 
little need for the teacher to create 
stimulation in the future. In fact the 
student progresses only when he, him- 
self, realizes the need for it. This situa- 
tion is often discouraging to the teacher 
from a pedagogical point of view, for 
the patient does not actually achieve 
academic enthusiasm for the subject 
until he is ready to be discharged. But 
it is encouraging from the standpoint 
of an occupational therapist to watch 
the patient’s physical progress through 
his artistic achievement. 

When the patient is able to get out of 
bed, he may then, if he chooses, begin 
some kind of craft activity. Weimar 
Sanatorium is equipped with a craft 
workshop, but only a limited number 
of patients are allowed to take ad- 


vantage of it. The tuberculosis patient 
is able to do relatively little craft work 
because of his physical limitations. 

Leathercraft, plastics, and pottery are 
the principal crafts taught at Weimar. 
The women patients also do a great 
amount of needlework. Leathercraft 
has been widely used, but its benefits 
are questionable. Small articles in calf- 
skin, such as billfolds and coin purses, 
are definitely helpful; but large carved 
cowhide and steerhide pieces often re- 
quire too much manual expenditure. 
Clay is useful if the patient does not 
have to mix and wedge it. Electric 
wheels would be valuable if they were 
available. Modeling and carving plastic 
with electric tools has been extremely 
successful. 

Again, in the teaching of crafts, the 
teacher must proceed with care in the 
instruction of design theory. Exposure 
to many examples of good design seems 
to be the most satisfactory method of 
making the student design-conscious. 


L semnen few patients ever develop 
enough ability so that they may ap- 
ply their skill vocationally. But extra 
time is spent with the few who do 
show special ability. A state-supported 
rehabilitation program provides further 
training for the patient when he leaves 
the sanatorium. The highest hope of 
the occupational therapist is that the 
student will have learned the value of 
constructive spare-time activity so that 
he may live a more mentally and phy- 
sically healthful life when he leaves the 
sanatorium. 


Membership Drive for the San Francisco Museum of Art 


As a part of the Membership Drive of the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
scheduled for May 17 to June 15, new members and prospective members will be 


entertained at a reception on May 24. 


Membership privileges ($10 to $25 for general memberships) include a sub- 
scription to Magasine of Art; receipt of the Monthly Calendar of Events and 
Famous Film Series; access to Bay Region Rental Gallery; invitations to sym- 
phony luncheons, previews, and receptions—with guest privileges; and reduced 
rates for the children’s art classes, studio workshops and courses, lectures, forums, 
“Art in Cinema,” art books, and reproductions. 











Why Not Teach Photography 


In High School? 


HOTOGRAPHY has come of age. 

It has achieved an important place 
in the field of public instruction, infor- 
mation, and entertainment—along with 
the written word. Few periodicals, 
books, or newspapers of wide distribu- 
tion fail to devote at least a fraction of 
their space to pictures. That the tempo 
is quickening is evident both in the 
increasing use made of pictures among 
the older publications of large circu- 
lation and in the success of the “picture” 
magazine or newspaper. In fact, mo- 
tion-picture photography’s part in mold- 
ing public thinking is too well-known 
to require discussion. In its important 
function as a prime source of enter- 
tainment and as a visual aid in our class- 
rooms, it exercises a powerful influence 
in the indoctrination of peoples, as well 
as a means of efficient instruction. 


In general, our secondary schools 
have attempted to modify their cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of the citizen 
of tomorrow. But so far as photog- 
raphy is concerned, the secondary school 
has lagged considerably behind in adapt- 
ing itself to the training and prepara- 
tion, both vocationally and avocationally, 
of the future amateur and professional 
photographer. Indeed, the average po- 
tential photographer is largely de- 
pendent upon private schools or an 
apprenticeship for formal training in 
this field. Aside from sponsoring pho- 
tography clubs, the secondary school has 
failed to meet the challenge, for pho- 
tography is seldom a definite part of a 
high school’s curriculum. 

In addition to the vocational uses to 
which photography may be put, the 
popularity of the camera club through- 
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4 By R. H. BEHRENS 





4q The author poses a pertinent ques- 
tion and follows it with many sug- 
gestions for introducing photography 
into the high-school curriculum. 

Mr. Behrens is a teacher at Garfield 
Junior High School in Berkeley. His 
twenty years of science teaching also 
include teaching at Berkeley High 
School, at summer sessions of the 
University of California, and in the 
University’s Extension Division. 

As an amateur photographer for 
forty years, he has long been inter- 
ested in making a place for photog- 
raphy in the secondary schools of 
California. He has written many arti- 
cles in the field of science, education, 
and photography. 





out the world demonstrates the strong 
avocational interest which this field 
holds for people. Not only has this type 
of club been strongly supported in mem- 
bership and interest by citizens of large 
and small cities, but it has also become 
an integral part of both large and small 
public schools of all grades, as well as 
the university. These clubs form one 
of the most important educative forces 
in photography in this country. 

However useful these clubs may be in 
our schools, they cannot entirely replace 
regularly-organized classwork in effec- 
tive instruction. But wherever such 
clubs exist in the schools, they may 
form the nucleus for classes in pho- 
tography. In addition, the club often 
provides some photographic equipment 
and darkroom facilities with which to 
start a class. 


As for practical suggestions for in- 
itiating the photographic class, photog- 
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raphy may well be considered a subject 
of senior-high-school grade, serving 
largely pupils in the age group from 13 
to 18 years. And because photographic 
practice encompasses a wide range of 
physics and chemistry, its proper place- 
ment in the school curriculum should 
be among the sciences. 

Equipping a photographic unit in the 
school need not be a costly matter. In 
fact, adequate equipment for a class of 
twenty-five should in no sense be as 
expensive as establishing a school shop 
or a science laboratory. Wherever 
school shops are operated, much of the 
necessary equipment can be constructed 
at very small cost as shop projects. 
Printing boxes, copying frames, easels, 
safelights, and even such devices as 
enlargers can often be built to profes- 
sional standards from designs found 
in the current periodical and textbook 
literature in the photographic field. 


HOTOGRAPHY should be re- 

garded as a laboratory subject and 
time allotted to its instruction on this 
basis. Double school-period sessions, 
at least twice a week, are needed to 
enable the photography student to carry 
through longer projects under super- 
vision. When one-hour class sessions 
are carried on, careful planning of time 
will permit good coverage of the funda- 
mentals of photography. Wherever 
possible, photographic classes should be 
planned for the beginning or the end- 
ing of the school day. If this scheduling 
is impossible, they should precede or 
follow lunch periods. Such scheduling 
is advantageous, for it provides time 
for preparation or completion of dark- 
room or field work. When the pho- 
tography teacher is assigned throughout 
the day to rooms in or adjoining the 
darkrooms, these may be made avail- 
able to the pupil during the day for 
loading or unloading film from cameras 
and holders—an important factor if a 


complete photographic-service program 
is in operation in the school. 

Courses of study suitable for high- 
school photography are outlined in 
many books, magazines, and company 
publications. Any of these may be 
adapted to a particular teaching situa- 
tion. They should be designed, how- 
ever, to serve not only those for whom 
photography will remain a hobby but 
also those who are interested in making 
photography their vocation. 

In developing and teaching a course 
in photography in the high school, both 
the artistic and the scientific character 
of the subject must be considered. For 
the successful practice of the art, the 
modern photographer must have a 
knowledge of physical and chemical 
principles. While such knowledge need 
not be organized in the accepted con- 
ventional form that is usually adopted 
in the physics or chemistry text, it must 
be rather complete. A course in pho- 
tography may, therefore, involve ex- 
tensive reference to and the study of 
both physics and chemistry as they ap- 
ply to photography. A fair understand- 
ing of some of the underlying physical 
and chemical principles is often the 
shortest way to a more intelligent ap- 
plication of these principles in photo- 
graphic practice. Certainly, a fairly 
complete understanding of the physics 
of light, including its application to 
optics, and a good understanding of 
the rudiments of electricity would prove 
a valuable asset to the photographer. 


Cae phases of physics, while 
playing a less important role in 
most photographic processes, may also 
justify their being included. A knowl- 
edge of the chemical reaction, the elec- 
tronization of various elements as it 
applies to the development and fixation 
of the latent photographic image would 
do much to clarify the photographer’s 
understanding of the operations which 
he would otherwise perform by rule-of- 
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thumb without the ability to meet the 
unusual photographic problems intel- 
ligently. Such knowledge of physics 
and chemistry may often be successfully 
taught in the usual high-school physics- 
and chemistry-course context. 

Successful photography cannot, how- 
ever, be based solely upon a good knowl- 
edge of photographic technique and its 
science content. Good pictures, whether 
intended for salon exhibits or the home 
album, require some recognition of the 
accepted underlying principles of good 
art composition. These principles 
should be taught both formally and 
incidentally in any course in photog- 
raphy. 


PP BCHANICAL aptitude and man- 
ual skill are often extremely useful 
to the practice of photography, not only 
in keeping equipment in good operating 
condition but also in enabling the worker 
to meet the problems of improvising 
devices to meet the changing needs for 
photographic-equipment attachments. 
To this end, students in photography 
should be encouraged and aided in their 
efforts to supplement or care for their 
photographic equipment through their 
own skills and the use of shop tools. 

Aside from the prime purpose of 
enabling the photographic pupil to pro- 
duce good pictures easily, photographic 
objectives should be those common to 
any good course in the sciences or arts 
—that is, to develop in the pupil the 
general ability to make scientific obser- 
vations intelligently, as well as the de- 
velopment of a good esthetic apprecia- 
tion of art. 

Most pupils of high-school age who 
are sufficiently interested in photogra- 
phy to elect it have already done some 
picture-taking and possess a camera of 
at least the box variety. This interest 
and experience should be capitalized 
upon while the student’s interests and 
expectations are at a high level. These 
initial interests can be utilized in de- 
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veloping the course on a less rigid and 
more informal approach to the subject 
—a situation usually desired with pupils 
of secondary-school age. To this end, 
the field use of the camera and the pro- 
duction of the finished print may be 
carried out concurrently. While pro- 
gressive and organized instruction in 
the classroom, the laboratory and the 
darkroom should be run together, pho- 
tographic instruction lends itself well 
to the use of projects. 

The pupil should first learn the pho- 
tography of relatively simple subjects, 
preferably with his own equipment, and 
follow with the development of the film 
and the printing of the picture by both 
contact and projection methods. Usu- 
ally, the pupil needs little urging to 
develop skill by repetitive work if he is 
invited to bring his own work into the 
school for processing. He is usually 
eager to improve his technique and seeks 
criticism in order to produce good work. 


PRACTICAL experimental work 

should be encouraged, and the pupil 
should be taught to record or preserve 
the results of these experiments for his 
future reference. Thus, when properly- 
mounted, negatives secured by varied 
and known exposure and development 
conditions will serve the pupil with 
the means of comparing and evaluating 
his own negatives in terms of his photo- 
graphic experiences; and prints pro- 
duced from them will provide him with 
a convenient means of selecting the 
paper to fit his negatives. In this man- 
ner, the pupil may develop a well- 
documented series of notes and ex- 
amples of experiments which he has 
actually carried out. These should prove 
an invaluable aid in the subsequent 
photographic instruction. 

Along with experiments and practical 
work in pure photography, the scientific 
phenomena involved in the photographic 
processes may often be clarified by ex- 
periments in which the usual high-school 
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physics and chemistry equipment can 
be used to advantage. The simple fun- 
damentals of optics can be illustrated 
by the use of various lens sets on the 
simple physics optical bench. 

Elemental art composition should 
form an important part of photographic 
instruction. Short sessions devoted to 
print criticism during class frequently 
serve as a valuable aid not only in im- 
proving the pupil’s technique but also 
in developing his critical judgment as 
well. To this end, a monthly salon 
exhibit with the usual awards often 
proves a valuable means of stimulating 
interest in the production of better pic- 
tures. 

Photography’s contribution as a 
purely cultural subject lies in the fact 
that the picture can accomplish what the 
printed word cannot. It can bring a 
more complete understanding of dis- 
tant peoples, their culture and their life, 
as illustrated by the popularity of pic- 
tures in various periodicals devoted to 
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the life and manners of other peoples. 

Wherever journalistic and other ex- 
tracurricular activities are emphasized 
in the school, good opportunities exist 
for motivating the photographic course. 
Periodicals and annuals issued through- 
out the term provide the photography 
pupil with the opportunity to exercise 
and apply the theory and practice 
learned in the classroom and laboratory. 

The ramifications of projects are 
limitless in the average American sec- 
ondary school, and the future amateur 
or professional photographer could find 
a rich training wherever photography is 
offered as a part of the school cur- 
riculum. 

Note: The author has written many articles 
which give specific suggestions for equipping 
photographic rooms and for purchasing suita- 
ble equipment. Space does not permit the in- 
clusion of such details here, but the reader 
who is interested in further information by the 
same author is referred to “Photography in 
the High School,” Jndustrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education Magazine, Vol. 30, No. 3 
(March, 1941), pp. 117-119. 


Art Experience for All Students 


“Art experience is an essential tool of general education for all children at all 


levels of growth. 


“This is a recognition of several realities. First is the special educative signifi- 


cance of the arts. Since the core of art activity is the organization of all experi- 
ence into meaningful order, it comes close to the heart of the educational process, 
by which the human being develops an elaborate repertoire of discriminating and 
specialized behavior out of the few simple and crude responses of the infant. Second 
is the American ideal of equal opportunity. If art experience enables any human 
being to develop to his full stature, it cannot be rightfully denied to any American 
child. Third is the socializing effect of the arts. If the success of democracy 
depends, as we believe, upon the informed and creative participation of all, we 
cannot afford to leave out of the education of any child any experience which 
helps him towards full participation in social living. This kind of experience is 
important, therefore, to all people and as important at one level of growth as at 
another. 

“The best evidences of a trend of this kind are the growing number of art 
teachers who accept it without question and the unanimity with which speakers, 
discussion leaders and participants at recent meetings of art teachers state it or 
imply it as an assumption. Ten years ago, either a widespread belief in the princi- 
ple, or the courage to state it and hold it firmly, was lacking. One who demanded 
continuous art experience for all children was greeted as a radical, with heated 
argument or with a tolerant lifting of the eyebrows.”—Dr. Lester Dix, Con- 
sultant on Professional Education Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York, 
in Epucators Report on Art Epucartion, published by The Related Arts Service, 
Vol. V, No. 3 (October, 1947). 














Experiments in Superiority 
For Young Artists <5 rrances nucent 


EACHERS seldom have an im- 

mediate vindication of a new pro- 
gram. Consequently, when, within a 
year, proof is offered of the value of 
their planning, they feel deep gratitude. 
Such an outward evidence has come of 
the merit of a plan now in use at the 
Los Angeles County Museum. 

This plan is a part of the outline of 
development and expansion now being 
carried on under the leadership of the 
Director of the Museum, James H. 
Breasted, Jr. Under the direction of the 
Division of Education, various curators 
in the science section have built up a 
curriculum of science courses in their 
specialized fields. These have been of- 
fered with such success to able students 
in the public high schools that it seemed 
natural, when an art instructor was 
added to the staff, to begin an art class. 

The art class was instituted under 
the Museum auspices for the express 
purpose of providing for a small group 
of exceptional art students the best that 
the community could afford of signifi- 
cant art experiences not otherwise open 
to them. 

Now, we feel that we have a basic 
program of proved usefulness to con- 
tribute to the richness of our com- 
munity. The quality of the class which 
we were able to assemble is shown in 
the success of their recent public-school 
art work. Of 24 active and inactive 
members of our present class, nine won 
awards in the current Scholastic Re- 
gional Art Competition; 16, past and 
present, were represented in the exhibi- 
tion. Of the Achievement Keys, the 
highest regional award, 14 (just short 
of 10 per cent) were won by class mem- 
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q Miss Frances Nugent, art instructor, 
Los Angeles County Museum of His- 
tory, Science, and Art, reports an ex- 
periment conducted by the Museum 
in co-operation with the city and 
county secondary schools of Los An- 
geles. In this class, superior art 
students are not only given an op- 
portunity to work with others of the 
same age and ability but they are 
also provided with contacts both with 
the work of well-established artists 
and with the artists themselves. 

JOURNAL readers will be interested 
in reading another account of the ex- 
periment in “The Christian Science 
Monitor,” (March 13, 1948). 

Miss Nugent has taught in Los An- 
geles City Schools, in Santa Monica 
City Schools and in the Art Depart- 
ment of U.C.L.A. She has long worried 
about the job of the art teacher in re- 
gard to the able student, who is handi- 
capped in a large and incongruous 
class group. 





bers. Two of the five portfolios going 
back to Pittsburgh belong to our boys. 
When one realizes that all of Southern 
California is a part of this division, he 
has an idea of the superiority of the 
members of our selected group. 


We call our class “PROBLEMS OF 
THE ARTIST.” It is primarily a semi- 
nar in which to discuss these problems 
as they become a part of the experience 
of our students. The problems spring 
from personal relationships within their 
individual environments; from choice 
of specialization in professional fields ; 
from selection of the right kind of pro- 
fessional training ; from the establishing 
of bases of self-criticism in technical 
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and ethical aspects of art; and from the 
economic status of the artist. 

To find usable answers to the ques- 
tions raised, we read, go visiting, ask 
in guests, study the museum galleries 
and others within reach, and think out 
loud. We also bring in our own work 
for class criticism ; and occasionally, we 
paint or draw or work in three-dimen- 
sional materials to satisfy some need of 
which we have become aware—usually 
for a clearer realization of form. 


| ee order to afford genuine develop- 
mental values to its participants, 
such a program must take place in a 
small and basically-homogeneous group, 
where mutual confidence will evoke an 
honest expression of thought. Our first 
task, therefore, was the selection from 
city and county high schools of young 
artists of the highest possible caliber. 
That we were able to do so is due to the 
discriminating aid of supervisors and 
teachers in our community, especially 
to that of Miss Ida May Anderson, Art 
Supervisor of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


In response to a form letter, 23 
different high-school teachers recom- 
mended 43 art students, most of them 
in the twelfth grade. These young people 
came to the Museum one Saturday 
morning, with portfolios of home and 
school work, ready to take a simple but 
searching test. We discussed briefly the 
nature of representational, abstract, and 
non-objective art. Then, with the help 
of an assortment of such museum odd- 
ments as shells, artifacts, and ancient 
crafted pieces, we asked the candidates 
to organize in sketch form a plan for 
any kind of two- or three-dimensional 
composition suggested by one of the ap- 
proaches. The sketches were of neces- 
sity quick and crude. In conjunction, 
however, with the letters of recom- 
mendation and the portfolios, they gave 
us an insight into the creative abilities 
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of the candidates. Selecting the class be- 
came a relatively simple matter. 


With Dr. William Valentiner, Di- 
rector-Consultant of the Museum and 
Head of the Art Department, to review 
the decisions, Russell J. Smith, who 
is curator of the Division of Education, 
and I acted as the Committee of Selec- 
tion. Working each from his own point 
of view, we made unanimous choices in 
the case of nine students. From a group 
who we felt were almost equal in ability, 
but not so mature in experience, we 
chose six more. As it was finally formed, 
the group consisted of 15 new students 
and five from last spring’s pilot-class. 

The bases of our choice were origi- 
nality, organization, vigor or expres- 
sion, freedom from rigid techniques, and 
what seemed to us to be a persistent 
effort to express personal aesthetic con- 
victions. Because we felt certain that 
new people would appear with equal 
right to entry, we made no arbitrary 
limit to the class size. An interesting 
corollary to an occasional withdrawal, 
from the need of a Saturday job or the 
sense of being intellectually or crea- 
tively lost, has been the introduction by 
class members of other individuals in 
their schools who are, they feel sure, 
“the kind we want.” Three of them have 
proved to be extremely valuable. 


For the present, the group is what 
we planned it to be—homogeneous ; 
sympathetic to purposes, critical of ex- 
pressions ; thoroughly sure of an honest 
attempt to answer any question, how- 
ever naive it may sound. We laugh at 
each other frequently, it is true; so far, 
no one has been either offended or hurt. 


O* CE the class was organized, the 
next task was the organization of a 
valid program. To use the time of these 
young people carelessly would mean the 
vitiation of our entire effort. We are 
concerned, not with students who will 
follow established trends, but with those 
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who may initiate new ones. It behooved 
us, consequently, to provide a series of 
awakening, strengthening experiences 
different from those which the class 
members could expect to gain from their 
own efforts. 

The tentative plan iricluded securing 
a thorough knowledge of our own 
museum galleries; visiting other gal- 
leries and a few art schools; and espe- 
cially, when circumstances permitted it, 
talking directly with successful practic- 
ing artists in several fields of art 
endeavor. Because of almost every- 
body’s desire to help his younger con- 
freres, we have been able to accomplish 
something of each of these ends. Of 
our 20 meetings so far in the present 
school year, 13 have been held in the 
museum, and seven have been trips to 
an outside destination. 


O* E of the trips was just across the 
street to our neighbor, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. There, Keith 
A. Crown, Instructor of Fine Arts, 
and himself a painter, showed us 
the work of his own class and a sam- 
pling of that done in the classes of 
Francis de Erdely. He answered ques- 
tions about courses of study, the pro- 
portion of time devoted to art in com- 
parison to other college requirements, 
the value of a class which has a mediocre 
instructor (we pull no punches when 
we ask for information), and other 
pregnant queries about art instruction 
within the framework of a university 
program. 

At Scripps College, Richard Pet- 
terson did the same thing with regard 
to possible graduate study. In addition, 
as one of our lead-craftsmen and ex- 
perimentalists in the broadening field of 
ceramics, he gave a demonstration of 
modern building, glazing, and decorat- 
ing techniques. 

The third school to be visited was the 
Art Center, where our students could 
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judge for themselves the value of a 
thorough instruction in commercial art 
in all its contemporary phases. Archi- 
bald Wedemeyer, Co-ordinator, pro- 
vided a selective exhibition of student 
work. He stressed especially the value 
of further general study on the junior- 
college level as a factor in professional 
advancement. 


URING another visit, Miss Ruth 

Burdick, teacher of stage design 
and stage-craft at Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, showed three-dimensional 
models of the stage, flats, forms, and 
parallels used in her classes. Students 
gave informal demonstrations of their 
methods for planning for design in 
space, with motion as an integral part 
of the design. On the large stage, im- 
mediately after, we saw some of the 
same processes worked out. Lights and 
their effects on colors and textures be- 
come more significant when costumes 
which come alive on the stage are seen 
hanging dead in the storerooms. 


The other outside visits were to ex- 
hibitions, of which the last was the 
Scholastic Exhibition at Bullock’s 
Downtown Department Store. After 
the Awards ceremony, the class mem- 
bers had the satisfaction of seeing their 
own work and that of their peers on 
public display. Not more important in 
their immediate values, but perhaps 
having a deeper long-range value, were 
two exhibitions at the Mid-20th Cen- 
tury Gallery, where the artists were 
present to talk to us. Miss Muriel Ty- 
ler’s non-objective forms and close har- 
monies of color were already familiar 
to the group from a painting in our 
gallery. When one of the boys asked 
her, “Are your paintings escapes from 
reality?” she shot him a speculative 
glance, laughed, and answered with 
complete candor, “Why, yes, I suppose 
some of them are. But what kind of 
reality do you mean?” Similar personal 
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questions were answered just as di- 
rectly, with responses that opened new 
lines of thought. The boys and girls 
were surprised to learn that an artist 
works, not just when he is “in the 
mood,” but according to a daily routine. 


Wt Eugene Berman, likewise, 
we sat around on the benches or 
went directly to specific pictures, to 
discuss the philosophy of art or methods 
for applying spatter to a canvas. He 
stressed the basic need for integrity in 
an artist’s thought about his work—that 
it may not be diverted or cheapened 
by unconscious adaptations to current 
tastes. Our people asked him about his 
first certainty that he was following 
what was for him the essential path (he 
was 28 then), about the intervals be- 
tween selling pictures, asking him how 
he kept himself from becoming discour- 
aged; about the kind of jobs a young 
artist could best afford in order to keep 
himself in food and clothes and supplies 
—without losing too much of his preci- 
ous youth and energy. 

All the questions Mr. Berman an- 
swered — some with other questions, 
some with specific statements of his 
own experience. Of the value of these 
talks there can be no doubt. They are 
high spots in the paths of our girls and 
boys. 

Two visitors came to our room at the 
museum. Miss Helene Tiranoff, a young 
painter who had worked in a southern 
museum, using materials sent out by 
the Museum of Modern Art, led us 
through our Harrison and De Sylva 
Collections of French Moderns, giving 
her interpretation of pictures already 
familiar, thereby widening our knowl- 
edge and suggesting ground for debate. 
A commercial photographer by expres- 
sion and a creative experimentalist by 
avocation, Thomas Yee opened new 
vistas in photography. 
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Ov other meetings we spent, at 
least in part, in considering our own 
shows at the Museum. The Period 
Rooms, giving the core of traditional 
European art; the French Moderns and 
their American followers ; the contribu- 
tion from primitive art in the South 
Pacific and from the American Indians 
—these gave us a basis for specific study 
and for generalization and comparison. 
Among the changing shows, the Hals- 
Rembrandt exhibition was a highlight, 
offering us many opportunities to ob- 
serve carefully two entirely different 
expressions of philosophy and crafts- 
manship in two great painters. The 
Quarterly Shows introduced local paint- 
ers and sculptors varying from the tra- 
ditional to the iconoclastic. Abstract and 
non-objective expressions in all media 
including mobiles opened young eyes 
to new ways of seeing and thinking. 
A few paintings by contemporary Euro- 
pean masters like Picasso and Chagall 
illustrated trends of which the students 
had read. The exhibition entitled “Sev- 
enteen American Photographers” con- 
firmed the flexibility of our artists’ ap- 
proach to the world. 


Many experiences—new and some- 
times startling, gratifying, or disturb- 
ing. But all of them weft for the warp 
of an artist mind! In our discussions, 
we questioned, evaluated, accepted, re- 
jected, or set them aside for later per- 
sonalities of our emerging artists ; some 
will appear much later, modified and 
absorbed into the rich fabric of a crea- 
tive life; some will disappear because 
they are unassimilable. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. What does matter is that in the lives 
of a few young people, who may or may 
not turn out to be artists, a goodly 
number of fine experiences were added 
to their expected lot. In their own work, 
today, they have demonstrated what en- 
riched experience means to eager minds. 

There is the vindication of our pro- 


gram. 








Expanding Instrumental 


Music Programs 


IKE all education, music education 
suffered materially during the war. 
A large number of our instrumental 
music directors were called to service; 
the manufacture of musical instruments 
was sharply curtailed; the temper and 
mind of young people were bent toward 
working to aid the military effort. To- 
day, that is all changed. Many trained 
and experienced music directors have 
returned to the schools ; more and more 
musical instruments have become avail- 
able ; young people want to fill their lives 
with music. 

It behooves our administrators in the 
secondary schools to anticipate an ever- 
expanding instrumental music program 
and to make plans that provide ade- 
quate facilities for this new flood of 
student musicians. The war years saw 
our high-school bands and orchestras 
at low ebb. Enrollments were far be- 
low the splendid achievements reached 
during the 1930’s. At the close of the 
war, our attention was directed toward 
rebuilding our bands, orchestras, and 
ensembles. Instrumental music direc- 
tors had learned this fascinating kind of 
building during the 20’s and 30’s. (It 
is significant to note that this moral and 
cultural activity of playing an instru- 
ment in the school band or orchestra 
reached spectacular popularity during 
the otherwise immoral years of the jazz 
age and the difficult economic years of 
depression. ) 

Today, the instrumental program 
goes forward with new impetus. A 
wider distribution of wealth has brought 
with it a wider interest in music and 
an ability to purchase a horn for Johnny 
and a fiddle for Mary. The rich cultural 
programs now available to everyone 
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4 By ABE MILSTEIN 





Abe Milstein, Director of Music, 
errance Public Schools, Torrance, 
California, contributes the article in 
this symposium which deals with 
music. 

Mr. Milstein has spent twenty years 
in professional music activities as a 
performer and director, during which 
time he has also been a director of 
instrumental music in Corona Public 
Schools and Paso Robles Public 
Schools in California, as well as in 
Denver Public Schools, Colorado. 
During the war, he directed “Berlin 
Bounders,” a G. L platoon of mu- 
sicians entertaining the Armed Forces 
throughout the European Theatre of 
Operations. 





within reach of a radio dial, the sym- 
phonic music in our concert halls, and 
the recitals in nearly every community 
have inspired the desire to understand 
and to appreciate these art forms all 
about us. And recently we have dis- 
covered that music education has a dis- 
tinctive contribution to make in the de- 
velopment of world fellowship and 
understanding. 

The war years left a gap in our school 
instrumental program. Today’s high- 
school students have not been given the 
advantages for instrumental training as 
were those of previous years nor of the 
students who will follow them. Enroll- 
ments for instrumental classes are 
sought in the junior-high and ele- 
mentary grades. A successful instru- 
mental music program begins in the 
fifth grade, and pre-orchestra training 
instruments may begin below the fifth 
grade. 

Because of the slump during the war 
years, enrollments in high-school bands 
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and orchestras today are low; yet we 
are astonished to see the large number 
of grade-school and junior-high-school 
students now in the process of “blow- 
ing and bowing”—making music. Soon, 
these promising young players will be in 
our high schools and will need adequate 
rehearsal rooms, facilities for storing 
instruments, an interesting library of 
music, opportunities for small chamber 
groups and dance orchestras. They will 
need inspiring teachers who can direct 
the many diverse activities of the instru- 
mental music program. 

School administrators must study this 
new interest in music. Remember how 
it took nearly twenty years to develop an 
interest that gave us symphonic orches- 
tras and large uniformed bands in our 
high schools before the war? Those en- 
rollments and standards will be matched 
and surpassed in the next few years. 
By the year 1950, our secondary schools 
will witness a phenomenal growth in 
the music program. We must expand 
our physical facilities and curriculum as 
well. 


Democratic processes of education 
demand that we reach an ever-greater 
percentage of all students for instru- 
mental music training. Music for rec- 
reation and culture has transcended the 
thought of music for entertainment. The 
pep-band was all right in its time and 
place and was designated as an extra- 
curricular activity, but music as a cultu- 
ral activity gives this program the status 
of such school subjects as art, history, 
and languages; and as such, it has 
earned for itself equal school credits 
and units toward graduation. 

A growing school music program im- 
plies an expanding school curriculum— 
a curriculum that will give more stu- 
dents the opportunity to take music on 
a school schedule, unhampered by con- 
flicts or required “solids,” which are 
offered sometimes during instrumental- 
music periods. 


The new status of music in the affairs 
of our lives and in the intercultural re- 
lations between the peoples of all the 
countries suggests that we take inven- 
tory of the needs and opportunities that 
confront us, that we rededicate our- 
selves to the task of rebuilding a greater 
and more effective structure of music 
education. 

In order to achieve this expansion in 
the instrumental music program, these 
facilities are required for the high-school 
music program in the smaller cities : 

1. A large rehearsal room. (It must 
be removed from other classrooms ; and 
it must be sound-proofed in order to 
eliminate echoes and distortion. ) 


2. Several small studio rooms for 
practice purposes adjoining the large 
rehearsal room. 

3. An adequate number of straight- 
back chairs. (Curved seats are not suit- 
able for playing. ) 

4. A sufficient number of heavy metal 
music stands. 

5. A few wooden risers to elevate 
back rows. 

6. Racks and drawers for storing in- 
struments when not in use. (This stor- 
age will reduce expenses for repair.) 

7. Shelves and a filing system for the 
music library. 

8. A sufficient number of school- 
owned instruments to give a balanced 
instrumentation to the ensemble. (This 
requirement is of primary importance. 
Only rarely will a student provide his 
own bass viol, bass horn, or drums; 
only rarely are students in a financial 
position to afford such instruments as 
oboe, bassoon, French horn, or bass 
clarinet. And in the junior high, the 
schools will be asked also to provide 
cello, viola, flute, baritone, and alto 
horns. A concert orchestra demands 
that 10 per cent of its number be bass 
viols and 5 per cent French horns; the 
band will need 10 per cent of its num- 
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ENROLLMENTS ESSENTIAL FOR BUILDING THE SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
IN THE SMALL Crty Hicu ScHoor 
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Orchestra 
Small Ensembles 
Dance Orchestra 


tS All standard band and orchestra 


instruments and ensembles 


I I isin dencnetvintetitnnssieecinbieeeits Tonette, bugle drum, violin, cello, clarinet, saxo- 
phone, flute, trumpet, cornet, trombone, alto horn 
50% Fourth and Fifth Grades....................... Tonette, bugles, drum, violins, clarinet, saxo- 


phone, cello, trumpet, cornet 


ber to be bass horns. Proper instrumen- 
tation is paramount in making ensemble 
music. ) 

9. Closets for storing uniforms. 
(Fortunately, in the small cities, the 
high-school band becomes an important 
factor in community life and activities. 
This situation means that the com- 
munity’s interest in the band may 
finance the cost of uniforms—a job for 
civic-minded organizations and indi- 
viduals. ) 

In order to gain larger enrollments 
in the instrumental music program, the 
small-city high school must have 20 per 
cent of the total school enrollment en- 
gaged in instrumental music in order 
to maintain a healthy growing music 
program. A school of 500 students 
should have 100 students enrolled in 
band, orchestra, or instrumental classes. 
Because the high-school director of 
music in the small city is also in charge 
of instrumental music throughout the 
entire school system, it becomes his 
duty to lay the groundwork for main- 
taining a 20-percent enrollment at the 
top. 

Student- and teacher-demonstrations 
of all the instruments can be made be- 


fore all the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. A form letter can be distributed 
for the parents. Homeroom teachers 
may be invited to co-operate in en- 
couraging the study of music. In fact, 
there are many successful methods that 
can be utilized for arousing students’ 
and parents’ interest in playing an in- 
strument. 

The music director should strive to 
enroll 50 per cent of the fourth and 
fifth grades in instrumental music. This 
percentage will include those taking pre- 
orchestra training instruments, such as 
tonettes, sweetwinds, and bugles. Some 
will not carry through, thereby leaving 
a balance of only 30 per cent of the sixth 
grade in this training program. Fur- 
ther cuts and eliminations (because of 
lack of talent, study, or interest) will 
result in about 25 per cent of the junior- 
high-school pupils playing instruments. 
Conflicts of interests in the high school 
may further cut the instrumental enroll- 
ment to 20 per cent of the total school 
enrollment. This number of players 
would provide for a band of 60 players, 
an orchestra of symphonic proportions, 
smaller chamber ensembles, quartets, 
and a school dance band. 


Thirteenth Annual Music Festival in Southern California 

Approximately 2,000 young Southern California musicians of junior-college, 
high-school, junior-high-school and elementary ages participated in a massed band 
concert, the feature event on the closing day of the Thirteenth Annual Southern 
California Music Festival, held in Fullerton, California, on April 16, 17, 23, and 24. 
This concert, presented in the Fullerton Stadium before 5,000 people, climaxed 
the four-day festival in which more than 4,000 students participated. The festival 
featured five concerts by four highly-talented musical groups in addition to compe- 
tition between soloists, ensembles, orchestras, baton-twirling drum majors and 


majorettes, and marching bands. 











TuHoucuts on Desicn. By Paul Rand. New 
York 22: Wittenborn and Company, 1947. 
Pp. 159. 


ROM the cover design to the clos- 

ing page, Thoughts on Design by 
Paul Rand, is a book to capture the 
imagination and please the eye. The text 
is thoughtful, simple, and sincere — 
though far too meager! The running 
translation of the text into French and 
Spanish does nothing to emphasize the 
author’s ability nor to make him more 
articulate. Sections that are particularly 
apt deal with the art principles involved 
in advertising ; the co-operation of art- 
ist and public; the necessity to remove 
the banal and trite from art fields. 


The book is based on the author’s 
successful work in the advertising field 
and illustrated with his own work. 
Pupils of the secondary levels will be 
interested, mainly, in studying the illus- 
trations ; while the teacher or the artist 
will be most stimulated by the slim text 
and the knowing quotations, such as the 
one from Thomas Carlyle: “True 
humor springs more from the head than 
from the heart; it is not contempt, its 
essence is love, it issues not in laughter, 
but in still smiles, which lie far deeper.” 

The author’s view on modern art en- 
riches one’s perception of it : “The term 
Modern Art is often interpreted as 
meaning faddish, affected or self-con- 
scious. More properly aside from its 





q Mrs. Dorothy Hook Felton, who con- 
tributed this review, is President of 
the Art Teachers Association. She is 
Instructor of Art, University High 
School, Los Angeles, where she also 
trains cadet teachers for U. C.L. A. 





strict definition (of or characteristic of 
the present) it implies true and har- 
monious relationship between past and 
present.” 

To all who teach children instead of 
another special subject, Mr. Rand’s 
closing paragraph summarizes a whole 
philosophy. “Even if it is true that com- 
monplace advertising and exhibitions of 
bad taste are indicative of the mental 
capacities of the man on the street, the 
opposing argument is equally valid; 
bromidic advertising catering to that 
bad taste, which we so readily attribute 
to the average reader, merely perpetu- 
ates that mediocrity and denies him one 
of the most accessible means for aes- 
thetic development.” 


Thoughts on Design fills an honored 
place in my library as it will in yours. 


g 7 y 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER. By 
Schorling, Clark, and Lankford. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. x + 438. 

HIS book provides the text for a 
new course in mathematics—gen- 
eral mathematics—without replacing 
the traditional mathematics courses. It 
has been prepared on the premise that 
a course in consumer mathematics is 
needed to round out the mathematics 
program, that the pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades are too young for 
such a course, and that the course 
should be provided in the senior high 
school or in junior college—with in- 
structional material of adult interest. 
The book is “cram full” of valuable 
information on handling a family’s 
financial obligations, including a dis- 
cussion of various types of taxes, in- 
surance, and investments. It includes 
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q Edward H. Fowler is on the staff of 
Marina Adult School, San Francisco 
Public Schools. He is interested in 
consumer-mathematics not only be- 
cause of his commercial teaching for 
adults, but also because of his recent 
work for the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 





six units of interest to the family, one 
of which is on the home budget. The 
seventh unit—the first in the text—is 
a brief discussion on statistics and the 
terminology concerned with statistics. 
On the whole, the book seems to be 
well written and well illustrated— 
with many questions and problems. 
There is no question but what the book 
contains many items of general interest 
and information that all adults should 
have. Therefore, it should stimulate 
the interest of the senior-high-school 
or junior-college student and encourage 
him not only to master the skills of 
computation, but also to study further 
in the adult activities included. Seldom 
is the study of statistics presented to 
the high-school-age student in a manner 
which can be so easily understood. 


The authors are to be complimented 
upon their efforts to interest students 
in projects which they should engage 
in as adults—for example, the family 
budget. Many a family’s good inten- 
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tions for keeping a budget end in care- 
less neglect and boredom, brought on 
by what they consider an endless task. 
Perhaps this book’s presentation of the 
budget will help to establish a good 
family habit. 

Although the material in the book 
will serve to interest the secondary- 
school student while he is a student, 
the reviewer cannot help wondering 
why such a book does not hold the inter- 
est of adults. Why not a book of this 
nature that could be used in adult edu- 
cation? 

The average adult turns to “the 
specialist” for the answer to his con- 
sumer-mathematics problems. His in- 
surance broker, his bond-and-invest- 
ment broker, his social-security board, 
his income-tax consultant—all are more 
important to him than a book. His 
interest in these consumer problems is 
generally nil until he comes face to face 
with them in terms of his own immedi- 
ate problems, and then he rushes out to 
seek the services of “the specialist.” 

It will be interesting to see what effect 
well-written books, such as Mathematics 
for the Consumer, will have upon the 
next generation in terms of meeting 
their mathematical needs in family units, 
as well as the carry-over of their compu- 
tational skills, learned through study- 
ing consumer-mathematics materials. 


Reading Trends in 1947 


“The average American reader in 1947 was first and foremost interested in 
his personal problems, then housing and business, and was a little concerned about 
international troubles, according to response from the annual questionnaire on 
reading trends sent by the American Library Association to public libraries in a 
cross-section of American towns and cities. 

“Psychology books were in tremendous demand while material related to atomic 
energy was practically untouched. Club and organization leaders were seriously 
concerned about the European Aid Recovery Program and borrowed large quanti- 
ties of material to supply background to their members. The average reader was 
either apathetic or ignorant of the issues involved. Again, as in 1946, the housing 


shortage helped to populate libraries. . 


. . In general, circulation figures were 


much higher than in previous years.”.—Mary C. Tuomey, in American Library 
Association Bulletin, Vol. 42, No. 2 (February, 1948). 











Commencement Talks Are 
Too, Too Exciting! 


MUST give up attending high- 

school commencements. My doctor 
insists on it. He says they are too excit- 
ing for me. He says that my heart and 
nerves can’t take the wear and tear 
that comes from my listening to a com- 
mencement address. 


I think it is the novelty of the com- 
mencement address that gets me. Yes, 
that is it—the novelty. The music I 
can stand, the handing out of the di- 
plomas I endure with equanimity; in 
fact the departure of another ignorant 
horde from the old school reconciles me 
too much. But that long inspirational 
address delivered by the successful 
alumnus, J. Pierpont Sphincter, ’23, 
now Vice-President of the Scrubbo Soap 
Chips Company, or by President Phin- 
eas Squeekgood, of nearby Clippo Com- 
mercial College, is too crammed with 
jolting and revolutionary ideas for me 
to take in one sitting. 


Says Squeekgood: “Today, you are 
embarking on the Road of Life.” How 
I thrill—startled at the vigor of his 
imagery. “You will meet joys and sor- 
rows, trials and tribulations.” Oh, I 
can’t bear it. It is so true, so true. 
And the phrasing of it—so fresh, so 
fearless. “You will get out of life just 
what you put into it.” He pelts us with 
epigrams—he will kill us yet with para- 
dox. “As I gaze upon these intelligent 
young faces,” continues Squeekgood, 
“I wonder what the future will hold.” 
What a philosopher, that Squeekgood ! 
His profound words galvanize me—I 
tremble slightly. 


q By GEORGE W. FEINSTEIN 





q In the midst of the serious business 
of graduating seniors, secondary- 
school educators may be amused by 
this short satiric article. It was contrib- 
uted by George W. Feinstein, Associ- 
ate Professor of English, University of 
North Dakota, who believes that a bit 
of irony in the educational area must 
have a salutary effect, that the flip 
comment is often effective when the 
grave statement goes ignored. “Yet, 
among teachers, gravity is an occupa- 
tional disease,” comments Professor 
Feinstein. 

Readers will probably remem- 
ber the author's article “The Strange 
Strike at Yubo Highschool” in the NEA 
JOURNAL (November, 1947). 





“The physical sciences have, in my 
opinion, far outstripped the social sci- 
ences.” There—at last. The seer has 
spoken. Squeekgood sees what none of 
us has realized. I sit stunned. Sweat 
beads jut from my forehead like pearly 
warts. “Keep a smile on your face and 
your chin up as you walk down the 
Highway of Life.’ This climactic 
height must be where I came in. But 
my emotions have reached the snapping 
point. Squeekgood is too radical for 
me. I sink into a coma. 

And now you understand why com- 
mencements are such a trial to me, why 
I cannot attend them. 
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Significant Issues in the 
Junior-College Curriculum 


LTHOUGH it has always been a 
vital institution, the junior college 
seems suddenly to have had a spotlight 
turned on it which reveals new em- 
phases of service and additional respon- 
sibilities. The result is that there has 
never been a greater need than at the 
present time to make wise decisions con- 
cerning junior-college policies, particu- 
larly with respect to the curriculum. 

The purpose of this brief discussion 
is not to give consideration to all of the 
important problems or issues concern- 
ing the junior-college curriculum. 
Rather, the intent is merely to raise 
two fundamental questions which those 
of us who are very much interested in 
the junior-college may use as a check 
in measuring our progress as we attempt 
to keep our curriculum up-to-date with 
changing responsibilities. 

Before raising these questions, let us 
consider a few of the factors which 
not only give the junior-college move- 
ment great impetus at present, but which 
also tend to shape its nature and pur- 
poses, thereby affecting its curriculum. 
One such factor obviously is the growth 
that has occurred in terms of both the 
numbers of junior colleges and the en- 
rollment in them during the past two 
years. While this growth has been 
shared with all post-high-school institu- 
tions, it nevertheless has made more 
people, parents as well as students, 
cognizant of the real place of the junior- 
college in the community. 

A second factor is the attention which 
has been focused upon the junior-col- 
lege by important state, regional, and 
national groups. The report of the 
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q By LELAND L. MEDSKER 





q Junior-college personnel will find 
this article by the President of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges thought-provoking. In it Leland 
L. Medsker, who is Dean of Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, ex- 
horts junior colleges to think through 
again their objectives and philosophy 
and to re-evaluate their progress in 
terms of this rethinking. 

Mr. Medsker is known in California 
for his work in the recent study in 
terminal education conducted by the 
Association. As Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Terminal Education, he 
was active in the Study’s workshops 
and conferences conducted in Cali- 
fornia and other states. 

President Medsker will preside at 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, which will be held in San 
Francisco early in 1949. 





President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, the encouraging stand taken 
recently by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the recent 
interest on the part of regional accredit- 
ing associations, the number of state 
surveys and legislative plans—all are 
indicative of greatly-augmented interest 
in the junior-college. Perhaps of even 
greater significance is the emerging con- 
cept that this institution has a unique 
function as a community college dedi- 
cated to serve all local needs. This 
concept has been recognized but never 
before has it been so well-publicized. 

A third factor is the tendency in some 
states for the state university and other 
higher institutions to extend service to 
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local communities. The practice of hav- 
ing a public-university branch and a 
local junior college in the same com- 
munity with both offering work at the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades is a 
controversial issue, but it does impel 
the local junior college to become some- 
thing more than a college-preparatory 
institution. 

We have, then, a strange combina- 
tion of factors affecting the junior-col- 
lege, some pushing it far into the fore- 
ground as an institution, and others 
tending to make it something that it 
has not always been before—an all- 
around, total-community type of insti- 
tution. 


URRICULUM problems grow out 

of the effort to make the college pro- 
gram fulfill its obligations and objec- 
tives. Therefore, in viewing some of 
today’s responsibilities of the junior-col- 
lege with respect to curriculum, we 
find it necessary to utilize the current 
situation as a background against which 
to project our questions. At least two 
major questions may be raised. 

1. First, have we thought through 
our basic philosophy and objectives 
again in line with the community- 
college idea? 

Although those responsible for the 
program in any junior-college can be 
expected to have crystallized their think- 
ing concerning their reasons for 
existence, little thought has been given 
perhaps to the matter of objectives since 
their original formulation. At least, 
little thought has been directed probably 
to them in relation to the emerging idea 
of a community college. There is also 
a possibility that with the turnover and 
addition of faculty members in recent 
years, there are many teachers, and per- 
haps some administrators, now on the 
staff who did not participate in the 
original thinking and who, therefore, 
are not cognizant of any particular ob- 
jectives. 
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If curriculum development is to be 
governed by the fundamental philoso- 
phy and objectives of an institution— 
and there is every reason to believe that 
it should—then the institution should 
take steps to see that it is up-to-date in 
its objectives. If the objectives were 
originally set up for the type of institu- 
tion that is different from the type that 
should prevail today, a reorientation is 
necessary. If individual faculty mem- 
bers are to be effective teachers and 
good curriculum makers, they should 
participate in the process—either of 
thinking through the original objectives 
(if the objectives are still appropriate) 
or of assisting in the development of 
new ones. 

The matter of how best to carry on 
the process of “rethinking” the objec- 
tives will depend somewhat upon the 
local situation. Much can be said for 
the adoption first of a basic philosophy 
without respect to detailed objectives. 
A well-defined basic philosophy serves 
to summarize the thinking of the ad- 
ministrative and instructional staff and 
serves also as a stimulus to the effective 
formulation of the more specific objec- 
tives. 


HESE objectives should be more 

than mere itemized statements on the 
three or four general aims that so often 
appear in college catalogues. It is desir- 
able to name each of the areas implied 
in the basic philosophy and to list these 
definitions under each such head: 
knowledge and understandings; skills 
and abilities ; and attitudes, ideals, and 
appreciations. For example, one such 
objective may be that of assisting 
students in making desirable home and 
family adjustments. In order further to 
outline this objective, the following 
breakdown may be made on a basis 
similar to that used in A Design for 
General Education: * 


1 American Council on Educational Studies: 
A pore [et General Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1944. 
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A. KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 

1. Psychological principles of individual 
adjustment within oneself and in re- 
lation to other people. 

2. Facts relating to home management 
and child care. (These include knowl- 
edge of economic facts relating to home 
management and family security.) 

3. Facts concerning the biological aspects 
of family living. (These include infor- 
mation pertaining to courtship, mar- 
riage, and marital adjustments. ) 

4. Nature, traditions, and functions of the 
American family as a social unit 


B. SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


1. Consumer competence with respect to 
such aspects of home management as 
budgeting and keeping family ac- 
counts; buying of food, clothing, and 
other commodities; and wise invest- 
ment of savings 

. Ability to locate and appraise sources 
of information about family problems 

3. Ability to apply sound principles of ad- 

justment in family living 


i) 


C. AttirupES AND APPRECIATIONS 


1. Appreciation of the importance of a 
normal, well-balanced family life 


2. Appreciation of the importance of 
family financial security 


3. Attitude of mutual support and confi- 
dence in other members of the family 
and an appreciation of each member’s 
talents, abilities, and individual rights 


4. Appreciation of the family as a stable 
basis for a democratic society 

2. Also, have we evaluated our cur- 
riculum in terms of our philosophy 
and objectives? 

The various parts of a curriculum can 
so easily develop without relation to 
each other or to the general objectives 
of the college. Hence, it seems wise for 
us to undertake evaluation at this time. 
An interesting and helpful project for 
any junior college is to re-evaluate its 
entire offerings in relation to its defined 
objectives. This understanding may be 
accomplished by first having a central 
committee examine the over-all offer- 
ings, graduation requirements, and va- 
rious curricula for the different classes 
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of students—college preparatory, ter- 
minal, and adult. 


After this inquiry has been made, the 
task of evaluation should be extended 
within each department to course offer- 
ings of the department. The work of 
the central committee should promote 
co-ordination of offerings and elimina- 
tion of needless overlapping in contribu- 
tions to the same objectives. Evaluation 
by individual faculty members must 
supplement central-committee evalua- 
tion, for expert knowledge of subject 
fields is also needed in deciding which 
instructional materials are most appro- 
priate if certain objectives are to be 
realized. Evaluation of curriculum of- 
ferings in relation to institutional ob- 
jects is also enhanced by conducting 
testing programs in which the selection 
of tests has been in terms of their va- 
lidity with respect to the objectives. 


S the junior college tends to become 
a community college, its curriculum 
must acquire characteristics which the 
typical junior college does not now 
possess. For one thing, there probably 
will be less emphasis on the pre-profes- 
sional function, although it is incon- 
ceivable that the preparatory function, 
should ever be eliminated from the 
junior college. The offerings in general 
education undoubtedly will not only 
become more numerous, but they also 
will be better-organized and integrated. 
It is perhaps a challenge to the junior 
colleges of the country to note that in 
the last few years, innumerable four- 
year colleges have adopted core curricu- 
lums covering wide fields in general 
education; whereas, most junior col- 
leges have been content to continue to 
offer traditional compartmental aca- 
demic courses on the assumption (if 
the matter is thought about at all) that, 
if enough subjects are available, the 
general-education needs of the students 
will be met. 
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Other necessary changes will include 
more realistic vocational offerings with 
emphasis on training for broad areas 
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LF eben. the past two years, the 
growing pains of junior-college 
expansion have sapped the time and the 


energy of most administrators and 
teachers in this post-high-school insti- 
tution. The difficulties of temporary 
contraction occasioned by a possible 
military-training program would also 
take its toll in time and effort. If, how- 
ever, the junior-college movement is to 
reach its highest level of attainment, the 
long-term direction must involve fre- 
quent attention to the over-all consid- 
eration of the curriculum—regardless 
of changing pressures. 


rather than for specific vocations, spe- 
cial-interest courses for adults, and com- 
munity-service courses to fill specific 
local needs. If the country sooner or 
later should encounter another war- 
time emergency, the curriculum of the 
community college should be flexible 
enough to take care of defense needs 
and to provide the necessary background 
of scientific training for military pur- 


poses. 





“Higher Education for American Democracy” 
Report of the President's Commission 


Now that the six-volume report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has been released, secondary-school educators are being encouraged to 
discuss the recommendations in terms of their implications for secondary edu- 
cation. The five volumes of policy statements and the sixth volume, which is a 
compilation of some of the essential materials used by the Commission as a basis 
for its findings and recommendations, are the following : 

Volume I—ESTABLISHING THE GOALS 

Volume II—EQUALIZING AND EXPANDING INDIVIDUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Volume III—ORGANIZING HIGHER EDUCATION 

Volume IV—STAFFING HIGHER EDUCATION 

Volume V—FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 

Volume VI—RESOURCE DATA 

Educators will be pleased to find that these reports are relatively brief, easy 
to read, and illustrated with good charts that are suitable for reproduction. Al- 
though the Commission deals with hundreds of topics affecting education, sec- 
ondary-school people will be particularly concerned with these basic recommen- 
dations : 

1. Establish junior colleges or community colleges throughout the country 
and make possible free education through the fourteenth grade. 

2. Abolish economic, racial, and religious barriers to higher education by out- 
lawing segregation laws and by providing Federal aid to elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. 

3. Provide scholarships, through the Federal Government, for students of 
ability along the same lines as now provided through the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

4. Reorient and improve graduate study in order to improve teacher-training 
for future college teachers. 

5. Improve high-school education, and provide it for all normal youth. 

6. Expand the program of adult education. 








Education in Paraguay 


pen aheatea in Paraguay is con- 
trolled by the government, through 
the Ministry of Education. The schools 
in the cities, towns, and rural districts 
operate independently and are respon- 
sible only to the Ministry. All super- 
vision is from the Ministry. Money 
for buildings, equipment, and salaries 
comes from the Ministry. There is no 
local support or control of the schools. 

Instruction and curriculum are based 
on the European system and influenced 
greatly by educational practices in 
France. After the disastrous war of 
1864-1870, when Paraguay fought 
against Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
the Paraguayan government brought 
over a number of French teachers to 
help re-organize their demoralized edu- 
cational system. 

The best schools in Paraguay are op- 
erated privately by religious groups. 
These schools, however, must offer the 
same curriculum as that offered by the 
public schools. Many government offi- 
cials send their children to the private 
schools because they admit these schools 
are superior to the public schools. Ex- 
aminers from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion must be present at both public and 
private schools for all types of final 
examinations. Private schools are su- 
perior with respect to housing, equip- 
ment, teaching materials, and teachers. 
Although they must follow the same 
curriculum, it is evident that they 
achieve much better results. 

Primary education has been compul- 
sory since 1870, as evidenced by the 
eighth clause in the National Constitu- 
tion of that date: “Primary education 
will be compulsory and receive the fore- 
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q By RALPH L CHOPLIN 





4q As our teachers and administrators 
return from assignments in the field 
of education in South America, it is 
interesting to hear their first-hand ac- 
counts of education in our neighbor- 
ing countries. Here, Ralph IL. Choplin 
shares with JOURNAL readers some 
information and observations secured 
while he was Special Representative 
to Paraguay for the Education Divi- 
sion of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Mr. Choplin is now Field Represen- 
tative of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Los Angeles, California. Many of us 
remember him as a member of the 
staff of the San Diego City Schools 
before the war. 





most attention of the government to 
improve by all possible means the edu- 
cation of the citizens. Congress will 
annually hear the report of the cor- 
responding secretary in this respect.” 
The “Law of Compulsory Educa- 
tion,” enacted July 28, 1909, reads as 
follows: “Primary education is com- 
pulsory for children of both sexes be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 14 years.” 
Clause ten of the National Constitution 
of 1940 states: “Primary education is 
compulsory and free of charge. The 
government will encourage secondary, 
vocational and university education.” 
These and other compulsory educa- 
tion laws for the primary grades have 
not been effective, for there has never 
been a sustained system of enforcement. 
Many Paraguayan children, especially 
in the rural districts, never enter school ; 
and the majority of those who do enter 
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drop out during the first three or four 
years. Only a small percentage of the 
school population enters the secondary 
schools. 

Primary schools include the first 
through the sixth grades. There are 
only a few kindergartens, which are 
in connection with the normal schools 
for the training of teachers. 


6 thee government rents many of the 
buildings occupied by the schools. 
Needless to say, these buildings were 
not planned for classrooms and do not 
lend themselves very well to school use. 
The lighting in school buildings is very 
poor, and the ventilation is inadequate. 
Desks and chairs are old and mutilated. 
The outside and inside walls of all the 
buildings need to be painted. Play- 
ground facilities are almost nonexistent 
and unknown. 

Even with the low percentage of stu- 
dents of school age who attend school, 
all schools are overcrowded, and many 
of them have three shifts each day. In 
the morning, there is one for girls; in 
the afternoon, one for boys; and in 
the evening, a night-school group. Each 
shift has a different director and a 
different staff of teachers. 

Until recent years, the students at- 
tended classes for three and one-half 
hours per day ; but now, in most cases, 
they attend only two hours per day be- 
cause of overcrowding. This over- 
crowding was not brought on by war 
conditions nor by a large increase in 
the school population; it results from 
lack of planning on the part of the 
Ministry. 

Teachers and students receive very 
little in the way of textbooks, teaching 
materials, and supplies. The govern- 
ment does not supply these items, and 
the parents do not have the means to 
purchase them. Only a few schools have 
printed pictures—in limited numbers 
and of doubtful value. Most pictures are 
drawn on cardboard by teachers and 


pupils. Normal schools for the training 
of teachers have no laboratories for 
courses such as physics and chemistry. 
They have a few obsolete or incom- 
plete pieces of equipment that are al- 
most useless. 

The National Budget for the Min- 
istry of Education in 1947 was roughly 
$2,000,000. Of this amount, less than 
$200 monthly was to be used for teach- 
ing materials and supplies. Less than 
$500 per month was available for furni- 
ture and repairs. 

Listed below are the subjects for a 
third-grade student. The philosophy 
followed by most of the educators is to 
add subjects in order to correct defects 
in the educational system. For example, 
the teaching of geometry in the third 
grade is typical of the theoretical type 
of training offered these poverty- 
stricken children, most of whom will do 
the lowest type of manual labor when 
they leave school. 


THIRD-GRADE COURSE OF STUDY 


1. Reading 

2. Wrting 

3. Arithmetic 

4. Spanish Grammar 
5. Useful Knowledge 
6. Geometry 

7. Geography of Paraguay 
8. History of Paraguay 

9. Civics and Morals 

10. Music 

11. Gymnastics 

12. Drawing 

13. Manual Training 


Here is a statement made by one 
Paraguayan educator : “Primary educa- 
tion is essentially ideal and theoretical. 
The teacher gives information, and the 
child has to study many things. If he 
really could learn what he has been 
taught, he would be a little wise man 
by the end of his primary schooling. The 
fact is, that in these schools many sub- 
jects are given and not always by the 
best means. As a result of this method, 
the child very soon forgets most of 
what he has learned and for which he 
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has no use in his everyday life, notwith- 
standing that he has spent long and ex- 
pensive years of work for such an edu- 
cation.” 


SY boy Y youngsters between the ages 

of 8 and 12 years work all day as 
messenger boys or as delivery boys. 
Some of these boys attend evening 
classes from 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. They 
get up early and go to bed late, having 
little time for sleep and no time for 
play. 

Although Spanish is the official lan- 
guage of Paraguay, many of the rural 
children speak only the Guarani lan- 
guage and must first learn Spanish in 
school before they can proceed with 
their education. 


There is no coeducation in Para- 
guay. Girls attend classes in the morn- 
ing and boys in the afternoon. Public 
opinion does not favor coeducation. 
Parents prefer sending their children 
to unmixed classes. In Asuncion, the 
capital, there is one high school for 
boys and another high school for girls. 

Normal schools and some of the ele- 
mentary schools have a scant library, 
but the majority of the schools have no 
library of any kind. There is no public 
library in the entire nation for the use 
of the people. Printed material is very 
scarce in this nation. 


RAINING facilities for teachers 
are poor, and there is no training 
for school administrators (except be- 
longing to the right political party). Fol- 
lowing is the pay schedule for teachers : 


MONTHLY SALARY 
Normal-School Professor ........................ $26.00 


Normal-School Teacher (Senior).......... 18.00 
Normal-School Teacher (Junior) .......... 13.00 
Non-graduated Teacher ..................-...-.-.. 10.00 


Teachers, in general, have a half-day 
program. In the larger cities, it is pos- 
sible for some of the teachers to secure 
two assignments, thus doubling the 
monthly salary listed above. But owing 
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to political conditions, and their influ- 
ence on education, changes are frequent 
in school positions. No security is given 
to personnel in charge of school pro- 
grams; and, therefore, no continuous 
programs can be developed by the teach- 
ers or the administrators. 

Because of geographical location, 
lack of contact with other nations, pov- 
erty of the people, lack of a buffer class 
(such as the middle class) to stand be- 
tween the very poor and the very rich, 
political unrest, and other factors, this 
nation is very backward. Very little 
progress in education can be made until 
political conditions change for the better 
and the people have an opportunity to 
participate in the educational program. 
There are a few encouraging signs, such 
as the large high school nearing comple- 
tion in the capital, which is supported 
entirely by the Paraguayan government. 
This is the largest and finest school 
building ever erected by the govern- 
ment. 

The United States has made available 
many scholarships for bringing na- 
tionals of other countries here for 
training in various professional fields, 
such as medicine, dentistry, education, 
law, and engineering. Unfortunately, 
when many of these trainees return to 
their native country, the government 
does not place them in positions where 
their training can be used to best ad- 
vantage. 


epee a co-operative program be- 
tween the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Education Division, and 
the Paraguayan Government, a modern 
vocational school has just been com- 
pleted in Paraguay. This is the first 
school in all the nation to offer training 
in the trades. A staff of technicians 
from the United States has been in 
Paraguay for more than two years to 
work on this project. Eight Paraguay- 
ans were sent to this country for a year’s 
training in preparation to teach in this 
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school. The buildings were designed and Paraguay needs some expert assist- 
constructed under the supervision of ance in all stages of their educational 
the U. S. staff. Equipment forthe school program, but this help cannot be of 
was purchased in the United States and greatest benefit under existing political 
is the most modern procurable. conditions. 


Secondary Education in Japan 

“The middle schools, higher schools, and universities of Japan are designed 
to select the best brains of the country and train them for national service. They 
do not achieve this end. They are too restricted in enrollment and in curriculum 
to find and develop the abilities which the new Japan must have to live. 

“The Japanese must first of all expand the secondary schools and enrich their 
curriculum. They should have at least five times as many pupils of ages 13 to 18 
in the secondary schools as are now enrolled. Manpower is one of the most plentiful 
commodities in Japan. The country can find no better employment of its ado- 
lescent boys and girls than universal secondary education. 

“The new Japanese secondary school must be one of the best secondary schools 
in the world, or it will not be adequate to the needs of the new Japan. It must 
be thoroughly Japanese and not an imitation French lycée or American high 
school. It must provide education for the most effective citizenship possible both 
for Japan and for the world. It must discover and develop every scientific, artistic, 
vocational, and personal trait which its pupils can use for their own good and for 
the welfare of their country. 

“For the next 10 years, the expansion and improvement of secondary education 
in Japan, the selection and preparation of teachers for the new secondary schools, 
and the necessary betterment of the administrative machinery to do this job will 
be a ‘number one’ project for the country. The accompanying democratization 
and advancement of college and university education and the improvement of ele- 
mentary school services will be made with relative ease if the secondary school 
task is attacked and carried through with daring and determination.”—As observed 
by Harotp BenyAmMin, formerly Director, International Educational Relations 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, during his trip to Japan as a member of the 
Advisory Group on Japanese Education. 


Present Status of American High Schools 


According to the 1947 Annual Report of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
American high schools are one of our greatest national achievements; but we fall 
short of our ideal of providing equal educational opportunities for all youth. At 
no time have more than 73 per cent of the persons of secondary-school age at- 
tended school, the Report emphasizes. For many youth attending high school, 
the Report points out, the offerings are ealculated neither to challenge their inter- 
ests nor to meet their needs. 

Probably the most significant single accomplishment of the U. S. Office of 
Education during the past year was the leadership given in preparing the Nation’s 
high schools to redirect their efforts, according to the Report. Educational plan- 
ning and development leading up to the appointment and recently-held first meet- 
ing of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth are reported in 
the Secondary Education Division’s part of the Report. 

Among the reports of national educational conferences in the field of secondary 
education sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education in 1947 is the “Report of 
the National Conference of the Prosser Resolution,” which summarizes the meet- 
ings held in Chicago on May 8-10, 1947. One hundred educators were invited 
to this conference to consider the historic resolution “which recognized the need 
for a more realistic and practical program of education for those youth of sec- 
ondary-school age for whom neither college-preparatory offerings nor vocational 
training for the skilled occupations is appropriate.” The outcomes of this confer- 
ence should be of particular interest to secondary-school educators in California. 
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Capistrano Curriculum Planning. 
—Seeking to establish better edu- 
cational continuity for the pupils enter- 
ing San Juan Capistrano High School, 
Superintendent and Principal Irvin 
Shimmin of that school, elementary 
principals Harold J. Ambuehl of Capis- 
trano, L. Curtis Bell of Serra, and Leo 
Varner of San Clemente have held a 
series of meetings sponsored by J. Wil- 
liam Cunliffe, Secondary Co-ordinator 
of the Orange County Schools. 


At the first meeting, also attended by 
John Hayes, Assistant Superintendent 
of the County Schools, and Marston 
Jones, Elementary Consultant, it was 
decided that the biggest single problem 
was articulation between the several ele- 
mentary schools and the high school. 
The conferees agreed that the initial 
step should be a meeting with repre- 
sentative parents, teachers, and pupils 
of all the schools concerned. Repre- 
sentatives from the staff of the Mission 
Parochial School were also included. 


At the second meeting the elementary 
and secondary groups discussed prepa- 
ration of children for high school and 
college and resolved some differences of 
opinion in terms of the needs, interests, 
and abilities of children, as well as other 
factors which contribute to individual 
differences. 


At a special meeting Assistant Super- 
intendent Warren O. Mendenhall, in 
charge of Child Guidance and Special 
Services for Orange County Schools, 
stressed constructive ways of using 
cumulative records and continuous test- 
ing from kindergarten to junior college. 
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Further study will be given by the 
planning group to such matters as the 
advisability of exchange visits by high 
school and elementary teachers, com- 
bined faculty conferences on pupil and 
curriculum problems, and school and 
community projects. 

“The meetings have succeeded in 
gaining much for their participants in 
mutual understanding and professional 
ésprit de corps,” writes Mr. Cunliffe. 
The curriculum of the secondary school 
has also acquired new meaning as 
teachers see their work in relationship 
to a larger program. 
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Arithmetic at San Francisco City 
College.—Failure is abhorrent to most 
students, but it is equally distasteful to 
most instructors who find it necessary 
to assign a grade of failure. This situa- 
tion is especially true when the lack of 
accomplishment on the part of the stu- 
dent is traceable to his inadequate prep- 
aration in elementary fields, points out 
Thomas J. Bass, Head, Mathematics 
Department, San Francisco City Col- 
lege. 

In an effort to correct students’ in- 
adequate preparation in mathematics 
for more advanced courses, Dr. Paul 
Mohr, now Vice-President of the Col- 
lege, has studied the problem since the 
inception of the College and has estab- 
lished several remedial courses—with 
interesting results. 

Dr. Mohr’s study, entitled “Arith- 
metic Disabilities of Junior College 
Students” (University of California, 
1941), which deals with the relative 
abilities of entering junior-college stu- 
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dents and comparable groups of stu- 
dents transferring from the low-eighth 
to high-eighth grades, indicates that 
“the entering junior college students 
who enroll in courses in the physical 
sciences do not reach a satisfactory 
standard of achievement in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. They possess 
great disabilities in handling the funda- 
mental operations.” 


As a means of remedying this situa- 
tion described by Dr. Mohr, San Fran- 
cisco City College began by introducing 
such remedial courses as General 
Mathematics, Introduction to Mathe- 
matical Analysis, and Problem Solving. 
But these efforts to correct the difficul- 
ties failed to yield any substantial im- 
provement. 


Consequently, in the spring semester 
of 1942, all students enrolled in any 
courses in physical science were re- 
quired to achieve the fiftieth percentile 
on the Progressive Mathematics Test 
in order to receive credit. The test cov- 
ered the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

Subsequently, a test in arithmetic 
ability has been included in the battery 
of tests given to every entering student. 
Over 60 per cent of those tested have 
failed to achieve the national norm. The 
first test form used was entitled “Pro- 
gressive Mathematics Test: Advanced” 
by Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. 
Clark. The test forms now being used 
were developed by instructors at the 
College and consist of a total of 80 prob- 
lems on the four fundamental processes, 
requiring an elapsed time of 42 minutes. 
The test is strictly arithmetical exer- 
cises and includes no problems involving 
arithmetical reasoning or algebra. 

For the benefit of those who fail to 
attain a passing grade in the aforemen- 
tioned test, the College has arranged a 
remedial course in arithmetic which 
stresses drill in the fundamental opera- 
tions. The increase in ability of those 
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enrolled in the course is evidenced by 
the fact that two out of three who un- 
dertake this remedial work improve 
their technique sufficiently to pass the 
test during the semester. Of those who 
fail to do so, there is a large number 
who drop out of school entirely during 
the semester without taking out a leave 
of absence or who fail to attend class. 

This course is not a prerequisite for 
any other ; but because a passing grade 
in the test is required of every student 
desiring credit in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, or astronomy, a large num- 
ber enroll in the course. In view of the 
large number enrolled, it is almost im- 
possible to devote much time to indi- 
vidual instruction. As a result, the 
course as now conducted consists pri- 
marily of drill work on fundamental 
operations. 


In spite of some criticism of the re- 
quirements of the course, it is generally 
conceded that a working knowledge of 
arithmetic is essential in all fields of the 
future life of the student—regardless 
of whether the field be one of a busi- 
ness nature requiring considerable use 
of figures or simply the maintenance of 
a home with the necessary purchasing 
of commonplace needs. 
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Transportation in Inyo County.— 
Transportation in a rural area which 
is sparsely populated, is geographically 
large, and includes Mt. Whitney, the 
highest point in the United States, as 
well as Death Valley, the lowest point, 
is a real problem. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Superintendent Bauer 
writes that the transportation situation 
in the Lone Pine Union High School 
District constitutes a major educational 
problem. 

There are eleven elementary districts 
and two high schools in the District, 
which includes approximately two- 
thirds of Inyo County—nearly 7,200 
square miles. The high school at Lone 
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Pine serves an area roughly 50 miles 
square, while the high school at Death 
Valley Junction serves the area from 
Park Village and Furnace Creek, 30 
miles north of the Junction, to Tecopa, 
52 miles to the south. Most of the travel 
in the District is on oiled state or county 
roads; however, some of it is on poor 
dirt roads. 

There are 187 pupils enrolled in the 
Lone Pine Junior-Senior High School 
and the Death Valley High School. 
Eighty-three of these pupils are trans- 
ported by bus, seventy-seven at Lone 
Pine, and six at Death Valley High 
School. 


The district budget is $88,000. Of 
this amount, $11,000 (approximately 
12% per cent) will be spent for trans- 
portation. This amounts to $132.54 
per pupil transported, or $61.50 per 
A. D. A. (estimated). 

Inasmuch as the District has been 
unable to accumulate sufficient funds 
from the usual district income sources 
to buy or lease buses, it has been neces- 
sary to contract for transportation. 
From 1944 to the present, the contract 
rate has been 20 cents per mile. In com- 
puting state transportation apportion- 
ments, the District must deduct 30 per 
cent from the total amount spent in 
transporting children to and from school 
before computing state aid, because 
transportation is on a contract basis. 

School administrators in the Lone 
Pine Union High School District are 
convinced, because of the inordinate 
proportion of funds which must be spent 
for transportation, that no real equali- 
zation in financial support of education 
can exist until the pupils are set down 
at the door of the school in each district. 
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Significant Features of Orestimba 
High School.—Mr. R. C. Ferguson, 
Principal of the Orestimba High School, 
finds the following features helpful in 
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maintaining a smooth-running organi- 
zation. 

1. Flexible activity period. This isa 
forty-minute period placed between the 
last two periods of the day. 

Activities, such as the school paper, 
camera club, band, G. A. A., F. F. A., 
C. S. F., and others, are scheduled dur- 
ing the first four days of the week. Class 
meetings, Boys’ Federation, Girls’ 
League, student-body meetings, and a 
motion-picture assembly occupy the ac- 
tivity period on Fridays. Two study 
halls are maintained for those not en- 
rolled in any particular activity. By 
reversing the activity and seventh peri- 
ods, time can be extended for play re- 
hearsals and other functions which 
require after-school practice in addition 
to school time. This plan eliminates 
taking students from classes for activity 
purposes. Excluding this period from 
the schedule on days of afternoon ath- 
letic games makes it possible to dismiss 
students for the games without inter- 
fering with their academic classes. (Mr. 
Ferguson reports that many problems 
have been solved with this activity 
period, but it has not been a panacea 
for all of the ills of a small school pro- 
gram. ) 

2. Clean and well-equipped plant. 
Orestimba is fortunate in having two 
custodians who literally keep the plant 
shining. The remarks made by students 
and by the faculty indicate that this 
feature assists greatly in maintaining a 
smooth-running educational program, 
and in establishing students’ respect for 
clean and healthful surroundings. 

3. Well-rounded program. The secret 
of keeping students happy is keeping 
them busy. Orestimba endeavors to 
maintain a well-rounded and well- 
balanced curriculum which will as 
nearly as possible meet the needs of the 
students and the community, as well as 
university requirements. This is an ad- 
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mittedly difficult task; but by keeping 
constantly on the alert, a school can keep 
abreast of these needs. A good testing 
program and a survey of community 
needs assist greatly in selecting ma- 
terials for the course of study. 

4. Helpful Board of Trustees. This 
body is often forgotten in considering 
the distinctive features of a good school 
program. It is plain to see that “as the 
Board goes, so goes the school.” Be- 
cause the welfare of the nation depends 
largely upon the product of the schools, 
it is obvious that the best is “none too 
good” for the boys and girls of the 
nation. Providing adequate facilities for 
school programs is one of the chief func- 


tions of the governing boards of our 
schools. There is, therefore, a need for 
persons who are successful business- 
men, are sound thinkers, and who have 
a good philosophy of life to serve on 
school boards. In most cases, being a 
school board member is a thankless job, 
in spite of the fact that much time, effort, 
and thought are required to solve the 
many problems which confront boards, 
especially today. Actions and policies 
of boards have a considerable influence 
on the thought and actions of students, 
teachers, and other employees of the 
school district. Hence, the need for ap- 
preciation of the problems which face 
school boards in these times. 


Summer Sessions at Universities 


In California 


University of California 
Los Angeles Campus 
1948 Summer Sessions 
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The 1948 Summer Sessions of the University of California, Los Angeles 
Campus, will be held from June 21 to July 31 and from August 2 to September 11— 
two sessions of six weeks each. 

An extensive offering, representing all major departments, will be available, 
with regular university credit toward degrees and credentials. Visiting instructors 
from various institutions throughout the country will supplement regular staff 
members. 

Admission to the Summer Sessions is possible for anyone with a high-school 
diploma, and to others over twenty-one years of age. Filing of a transcript of 
record is not necessary for entrance to the Summer Sessions. The maximum pro- 
gram which may be carried during each six-week session is six units of under- 
graduate or four units of graduate work. 

The School of Education announces several new curricular offerings for the 
sessions. A comprehensive offering in the supervision, administrative, and teacher- 
training fields will be of particular interest to educators. Educational conferences 
and workshops will be presented as part of the Summer Sessions’ program. 

‘ Of interest to school administrators, teachers, and guidance counselors are 
such courses as School-Community Relationships, Terminal Education in the 
Junior College, Laws Relating to Children, Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Educational Diagnosis, Occupational Measurements, and School-House Planning. 

In addition to classes regularly offered during the summer, several workshops 

and seminars relating to specific phases of education will provide opportunity for 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


ist SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks— 
June 21 to July 31 








* 
2nd SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks— 
August 2 to September 11 














At Berkeley At Los Angeles 








To provide essential training 


for all types of students ... For Bulletins, address Sum- 








to equip teachers, school mer Sessions Office, Berkeley 
executives and other profes- | 4, or Los Angeles 24, or Santa 
sional groups for improved At Santa Barbara Barbara, California. 


service. 





The University endeavors through its Summer Session to make available programs of 
study based upon its full resources. 








advanced work. A Laboratory in Nursery School Procedures will operate for 
the first three weeks (June 21 to July 9) ; while a Practicum in Supervision for 
School Supervisors will run for the last three weeks (July 12 to July 30) of the 
First Summer Session. 

Of special interest will be the Workshop on Intercultural Education, which is 
to be held during the first six-week session. Participants will be invited to study 
critically and evaluate the various racial and cultural tensions in community life 
as they affect school-community relations and the effectiveness of public education. 

Other courses in the Summer Sessions which will offer work related to edu- 
cation are: Secretarial Training in Typing and Shorthand; Procedures in Teach- 
ing Homemaking in Secondary Schools ; Curriculum Development in Health Edu- 
cation ; Technique of Teaching Activities—Basketball, Speedball, Folk Dancing— 
for Junior and Senior High Schools and Colleges ; Educational Psychology ; Psy- 
chology of Adolescence ; Secondary School Dramatics; Teaching of English. 

In addition to courses directly related to the field of education, there are many 
other departments which will offer courses related in content, such as these courses, 
scheduled by various departments. 

Business Education, Chinese Civilization, Child Guidance, Growth and De- 
velopment of the Child, Education of Exceptional Children, Hispanic America 
from the Discovery to the Present, History of Ch’ing Dynasty, Personal and 
Social Adjustment, Social Welfare, Personality Development, The History of 
the Founding of Christianity, History and Literature of Church Music, Beginning 
Russian, Elementary Russian Conversation, Tolstoy and Dostoyevski, Business 
Statistics, Introduction to Statistical Methods, Educational Statistics, Audio- 
Visual Education. 

For complete information, the Summer Session Bulletin may be obtained by 
addressing the Office of the Summer Sessions, 242 Administration Building, 
405 Hilgard, Los Angeles 24. 

Note: See the April issue of the Journat for a description of the summer- 
session offerings at the University of California on the Berkeley campus. 














SUMMER SESSIONS IN UNIVERSITIES IN CALIFORNIA 


Courses for Teachers in Trade and Industrial Education, Distributive 
Education, Office Education, and Homemaking Offered at 
University of California 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL Epucation—Berkeley and Los Angeles 


Audio-Visual Education (S147) 

Vocational Education (S160) 

Construction of Vocational Curricula 
(163C) 

Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(S164) 

Co-operative and Apprentice Education 
(167C) 

Occupational Tests and Measurements 
(167M) 

Supervision of Vocational Education 
(167S) 


Conference Leading (168) 

Vocational Education and Guidance— 
Seminar (S266A) (U.C.L.A.) 

Occupational Analysis (361) 

Technique of Vocational Instruction 
(362) 

Organization and Management of In- 
struction (363A) 

Civic and Employment Relations (367) 

Workshop in Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation 


DistrisuTivE Epucation—Berkeley 


Introduction to Distributive Education 
(161D) 

Techniques and Materials in Distribu- 
tive Education (161T) 


Workshop in Sales Training 
(162WST) 


Marketing 
Advertising 


Orrice Epucation—Los Angeles 


Business Education (S165) 
Business Education (S226A) 


Office Organization and Management 
(S154) 


Home-Economics Epucation—Los Angeles 


Elements of Nutrition (S32) 
Pattern Analysis (S107) 
Advanced Nutrition (S118) 
Child Development (S131) 
Child Care (S143) 

Family Relationships (S168) 
Tailoring Problems (S175) 


Advanced Dress Design (S176) 
Problems in Home Economics (S$199A 
or S199B) 
Seminar in Nutrition (S251) 
Classroom Procedures in Teaching 
amen in Secondary Schools 
153) 








Claremont Summer Session 
June 21 to July 30 


Claremont Summer Session—the co-operative summer program of the four 
colleges at Claremont, Pomona, Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, and the Clare- 
mont Graduate School—will stress the institutes of art, music, writing, and the 
language and area studies in its opening session from June 21 to July 30 in addition 
to offering a wide variety of work on special educational fields. 

Peter L. Spencer, Professor of Education, will head the workshop on aural 
problems, while Sara Stinchfield-Hawk, visiting Professor of Psychology, will 
give a course on speech problems. Florence Mateer, visiting Professor of Psy- 
chology, will give a course on the slow-learning and mentally-retarded child, using 
a demonstration class for laboratory study. Other special fields will include the 
teaching of music, art, and international and intercultural education. 

Special emphasis in response to growing requests will be placed this summer 
on the field of higher education—for junior colleges and for four-year colleges. 
James Thorton, Vice-President, Orange Coast Junior College, formerly on the 
staff of the University of Minnesota, will head the visiting staff, who will present 
“Problems of the General College and the Junior College.” 

Among the visiting faculty at Claremont Summer Session in the educational 
field this summer will be Donald McNassor, Assistant Professor of Education 
and Guidance, Wayne University ; T. Stanley Warburton, Superintendent, Fuller- 
ton High School and Junior College ; George H. Meredith, Deputy Superintendent 
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of Schools, Pasadena; Helen Kennedy, Supervisor of Special Education, Long 
Beach Schools; Williard B. Hargrave, Executive Director, Auricular Foun- 
dation, Inc.; and John Lund, Specialist in Education of School Administrators, 
Division of Administration, U. S. Office of Education. 

Three conferences will be held on the Claremont summer campus during the 
first summer session period—namely, the third International Affairs Roundtable 
(June 22 to June 25); the annual Reading Conference, jointly sponsored by 
Pi Lambda Theta and the Claremont Graduate School (June 28 through July 2) ; 
and a workshop on Youth Welfare, planned by the California Youth Authority, 
(July 5 to 9). 

Full details of the diversified offerings in education and allied areas may be 
secured from the Director of Summer Session, Harper Hall, Claremont, Calif. 





THE 1948 
CLAREMONT 
SUMMER SESSION 


First Term, June 21—July 30 
Second Term, August 2—September 4 


We Have 
Teachers for Positions 
as well as 


Positions for Teachers 


A program of study for Graduates and Un- 
dergraduates sponsored by Pomona College, 


Scripps College, Claremont College, and 
Claremont Men's College. 

SPECIAL INSTITUTES, COMPREHENSIVE SEMINARS, 
CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, CONCERT SERIES, 
SMALL INFORMAL CLASSES, LECTURES, EXCUR- 
SIONS, FACULTY OF EMINENT SCHOLARS, ARTISTS, 
MUSICIANS. 

Special emphasis will be placed on Seminars 
and Courses in Creative Writing, Art, Music, 
International Affairs, Russian Studies, Ren- 
aissance Studies, and American Studies. 
There will also be a Liberal Arts Program 
including: Education, The Humanities, Psy- 
chology, History, Mathematics, Foreign 
Language. 


For farther information write: 


F. THEODORE PERKINS 
Director of Summer Session 
Harper Hall 
Claremont, California 


OUR EXPANDED FACILITIES 


COUPLED WITH THIRTY-EIGHT 
YEARS OF PLACEMENT EXPERIENCE 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO SERVE THE 
PROFESSION BETTER THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 


hemp Agency 


681 Market Street Phone: GArfield 1-7024 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 




















MILLS COLLEGE 
1948 SUMMER SESSION + 3 JULY—14 AUGUST 


( For Men and Women—tesident and non-resident ) 


— PROGRAMS — 
Casa Panamericana La Maison Francaise 


Child Development Music 
Creative Art Workshop—including chil- Theatre—including children’s classes 


dren's classes The United States House 


English Language Institute 
Kindergarten Workshop Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 


inclusive Fee: registration, tuition, board and room, health services and incidentals.................eeee0e% $250.00 


Write to: 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND 13, CALIF. 
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Pansy Jewett Apsortr, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Redwood City. 

MarcarReT L. ANNEAR, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Modesto. 

Dr. JoHN ASELTINE, Principal, San Diego 
Senior High School and Director of Junior 
College Activities, San Diego. 

Warp H. AustTINn, Principal, Marin Junior Col- 
lege, Kentfield. 

Dr. Frep W. Axe, Boys’ Vice-Principal, Mt. 
Vernon Junior "High School, Los Angeles. 

G. J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna Union High 
School, Fortuna. 

Dr. A. JoHN BartTKy, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 

ARTHUR P. BELEAL, District Superintendent, 
Union High School District, Escondido. 
Hitton D. Bei, Superintendent of Schools, 

Visalia. 

Dr. MARGARET E, BENNETT, Guidance Depart- 
ment, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena. 
Grace VAN Dyrxe Birp, Director, Bakersfield 

Junior College, Bakersfield. 

FRANK E. BisHop, District Superintendent, 
Corona, 

Dr. Jesse A. Associate Professor of 
Education, Galversity of California at Los 
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RICHARD WARNER Borst, Head of English De- 
persnent, Fullerton Junior College, Ful- 
erton, 

J. Wester Bratton, District Superintendent, 
Unified School District Westwood. 

MARGARET BRUNINK, Spanish and French In- 
structor, Shasta Union High School, 
Redding. 

BERNICE BuDLONG, Supervisor of Domestic 
Arts, City Schools, San Jose. 

BARBARA BurRKE, Principal, Katherine Delmar 
Burke School, San Francisco. 

RayMonp J. Caspy, Principal, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles. 

A. L. CAULKINS, Registrar, 
School, Stockton. 

Dr. Herpert C. Ciisu, City Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco. 


James H. Corson, City Superintendent of 
Schools, a 
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JoHN B. CROSSLEY, Principal, Beverly Hills 
High School, Beverly Hills. 

W. W. Crow, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Union High School District, Tracy. 

E_mer J. Dieneo, Principal, La Sierra College 
Preparatory School, Arlington. 

Dr. DoNALD C. Doang, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. ALBERTA F. Dozier, English Instructor, 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco. 

Dr. Hiram W. Epwakrps, Director of Relations 
with Schools, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

R. M. Exuiorr, Principal, Union High School, 
Huntington Beach. 

Marcaret H. Erpt, Supervisor of Art, City 
Schools, San Diego. 

Ernest W. FiscHER Seen, Chaffey Union 
High School, On 


Stockton High 


Dr. FRANK N. FREEMAN, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley. 

CurTIS FRENCH, Vice Principal, San Dieguito 
High School, Encinitas. 

ArtHouR S. Gist, President, Humboldt State 
College, Arcata, 

HowarRD GLANDON, Principal, 
School, Shandon, 

STanForD HANNAH, Principal and District Su- 

os: Jefferson Union High School, 
y . 


Union High 


Harry G. HANSELL, Principal, Presidio Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 

Mrs. W. K. HARBERT, Music Department, Col- 
lege of The Pacific and Stockton Junior 
College, Stockton. 

Dr. JoHN W. HarBEson, Principal, Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena. 

M. J. HaRKNeEss, Principal and District Su- 
 scine g wrb Victory Valley Union High 

1, Victorville. 

Dr. IRVINE J. HARRISON, President, Southern 
California Bible College, Pasadena. 

FRANK A. HBATH, io Superintendent, 
Union High School, Clovis. 

RoBert F. HEILBRON Dean, San Diego Junior 
College, San Diego. 

W. T. Hews, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond. 

D. Ray Henry, 
Ventura. 

Dr. M. E. Herriort, Principal, 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Stewart M. yt og Science Instructor, 
Junior High School, Eureka. 

Ropert §. Hicks, Saunas Superintendent, 
Union High School, El Monte. 

Rutu J. Hivpert, Instructor, Shafter High 
School, Shafter. 

HAROLD P. HILL, Superintendent, Unified 
School District, St. Helena. 

Dr. Merton E. Hit, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 

Harvey J. Hout, Principal, Santa Barbara 
Senior High School, Santa Barbara. 

F.Loyp R. Honn, Principal, Manual Arts High 
School. Los Angeles. 

SALLY E. Horra.u, Social Studies Instructo 


Thomas Starr King Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, . 


Dr, O. S. HusBARD, Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Clara County Schools, San Jose. 

Dr. JaAMes J. HuNtsR, Jr., Director of Second- 
ary Education, State College, San Diego. 
Dr. Rosco C. INGALLS, Director, East Los 

Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Davip F. Jackxey, Director, Division of 
Vocational Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Harry T. JENSEN, Associate Professor of 
Education, State College, San Jose. 

Dr. Loaz W. JOHNSON, Coordinator of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum, Oroville. 

V. BERNARD JOHNSON, Instructor, Alameda 
County Boys’ Camp, Livermore. 

L. L. Jones, Principal, High School, Modesto. 

RayMonvd W., Jones, Principal Evening High 
School, Redondo Beach. 

HERMAN C. Joy, es ~~ adam Evening 
High School, Los Ang 


Principal Junior College, 
Lafayette 
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Ernest C. Keitu, Social Science Instructor, 
High School, La Jolla. 

Rev. K. J. KENNEDY, Headmaster, Villanova 
Preparatory School, Ojai. 

DonaALD E. Kitcu, Chief, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 

Dr. EDWARD KruvG, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Stanford University. 


VERNE S. LANDRETH, Chief, Division of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, ese Depart- 
ment of Education, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Epwin A. Leg, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

Evpor R. Lenrevpt, Principal, Round Valley 
Union High School, Covelo. 


GLENN H. Lewis, Principal, Fullerton Union 
High School, Fullerton. 

Dr. Henry C. LInpDGREN, Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Director of Guidance 
Center, State College, San Francisco. 


Dr. WiILson LitTie, Associate Professor of 
a University of California, Berke- 
ey. 

Mrs. Emma O. Luessers, Instructor in Busi- 
ness Subjects, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario. 

Marion McCart, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Yuba City. 

THERON L. McCuen, District Superintendent, 
Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield. 

Dr. H. B. McDanret, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, Stanford University. 

GerTruDE B. McKinstry, Mathematics In- 
structor, Junior High School, Vallejo. 


Dr. Harry M. McPuHeERsON, District Superin- 
tendent, Napa Union High School District, 
Napa. 

T. S. MacQurppy, District Superintendent and 
Principal, Watsonville Union High School, 
Watsonville. 

Donovan W. Marn, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Fillmore. 

ELIZABETH MATSON, Chairman, Women’s 
Physical Education Department, College of 
Pacific, Stockton. 

Mrs. AGNgs W. Meape, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Marysville. 

Howakrp P. MILuer, Western Manager, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, San Francisco. 

G. MrLLace MontTcomeErY, Assistant Superin- 
aapeeen, City School Department, Los An- 
geies. 

Harry J. Moors, Principal, Woodrow Wilson 
Senior High School, Long Beach. 

EarL Murray, Assistant Superintendent, 
China Lake School District, Inyokern. 


James C. Nispet, Principal, Union High 
School, Oroville. 

H. OrvILLe Norpperec, Lecturer in Education, 
Mills College, Oakiand. 

Dr. WILLIAM R. ODELL, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 

EuGENE F. OLson, Boys’ Vice-Principal, Ban- 
croft Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Harotp R. Owson, Principal, Delano High 

School, Delano. 

Epecar W. Parsons, Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, 

Howarp H. Parrez, General Secre , Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Second- 
ary Schools, Claremont. 

Dr. Bast, H. Peterson, President, Orange 
Coast Junior College, Costa Mesa. 

Witey K. Pererson, District Superintendent, 
Unified School District, Maricopa. 
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ETHEL Pops, Dean of Girls, High School and 
Junior College, Santa Maria. 

Persis Porter, Mathematics Instructor, Uni- 
versity High School, West Los Angeles. 
RALPH RANDELS, Librarian, Union High 

School, Escondido. 

JOSEPHINE V. RavuscH, History and Civics 
Teacher, George Washington High School, 
San Francisco. 

CLaupg L. Reeves, Principal, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles. 

W. H. REILLY, Principal, Avenal High School, 
Avenal, 

GrertTrups E. RenptorFrr, Dean of Girls, Mon- 
terey Union High School, Monterey. 

KENNETH W. RicH, Principal, East Bakers- 
field High School, Bakersfield. 

CLARENCE W. Royssz, District ~~~" on/e 
Joint Union High School, Oakd 

Mary SALBeER, Chairman, English a 
High School, Delano. 

W. Ear Sams, Chief, Bureau of Aviation Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Los Angeles. 

R. F. SANpDo, County Curriculum Co-ordinator, 
Martinez. 

ELIZABETH SANDS, Assistant Superintendent, 
City School Department, Los Angeles. 
Harry SARGENT, Phineas Banning Evening 

High School, Wilmington (L, A.). 

Dr. JoHN A. SExXSON, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena, 

Sister Mary ANNETA, Convent of the Presen- 
tation, San Francisco. 

IRVING W. SmitTH, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond 

Lewis F. Smitx, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Grossmont. 

Dr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles. 

Luiorp E. Sowers, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Unified School District, Montebello. 
Dr. HERMAN A. SPINDT, Director of Admis- 

sions, University of California, Berkeley. 

MARION E. Taaoart, Science Instructor, La 
ee Junior High School, Santa Bar- 

bara. 

CHARLES B. TAYLOR, Dean of Students, Junior 
College, Santa Maria. 

Dr. FRANK W. THOMAS, President, Fresno 
State College, Fresno. 

Dr. CLINTON C. TRILLINGHAM, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Hanry T. Trier, President, Junior College, 
Modesto. 

PAUL VANDEREIKE, Head, Science Department, 
Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield. 
WINIFRED VAN HAGEN, Chief, Bureau of Physi- 
cal Education for Girls, State Department 

of Education, Sacramento. 

Mary C. WALKER, Secretary of Placement, 
Mills College, Oakland. 

R. B. Water, Chief Deputy Superintendent, 
County School Department, Los Angeles. 

T. STANLEY WARBURTON, District Superintend- 
ent, Fullerton Union High School District, 
Fullerton. 

EDWIN F.. WHEDON, Principal, San Pedro High 
School, San Pedro. (L.A.) 

KAREN L. WILcox, Girls’ Vice-Principal, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Los geles. 
LAWRENCE J. WILLIAMS, President, Junior 

College, Visalia. 

HeLen L. Wirt, Drama Teacher, Oakland 
High School, Oakland. 

Dr. FLaup C. Wooton, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. F. M. Yocxery, Principal, Technical Eve- 
ning High School, Oakland. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education in listing the Society under the provisions of Section 
4861 of Chapter 15 of the Education Code. Institutional members receive the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION for the library of the school and a copy of the California 
8chool Directory published in December of each school year. The annual institutional mem- 


bership fee is $10. 


Adin: Big VALLEY JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Alameda : 

ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 

St. JosepH’s Boys HigH SCHOOL. 
Albany: ALBANY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Alhambra: 
ALHAMBRA CITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Mark KepreL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Alpaugh: ALPAUGH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Alturas: Mopoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anaheim: ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anderson: ANDERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Angels Camp: Bret Hartge UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Antioch: ANTIOCH-Live OAK HIGH SCHOOL, 
Arbuckle: Pizrce Joint UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Arcadia: ANOAKIA SCHOOL, 
Arcata: 
ARCATA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE. 


Arroyo Grande: Arroyo GRANDE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Atascadero: 
AMERIVET TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
ATASCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Auberry: Sierra JoInT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Auburn: Placer UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Azusa: 
Cirrus UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
La Rew SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 


Paciric BIBLE CoLLEGE OF AZUSA. 


Bakersfield: 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
Burrovueus HicH ScHOOL, Inyokern, 
East BAKERSFIELD HIGH HOOL. 
KERN CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
McFARLAND HIGH ScHOOL, McFarland. 
SHAFTER H1GH SCHOOL, Shafter. 
Banning: BANNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Barstow: Barstow UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beaumont: BeauMontT HIGH SCHOOL. 


Berkeley : 
A-TO-ZEp HIGH SCHOOL. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 
BERKELEY City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
McKINLEY CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, . 
WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beverly Hills: Bevery Hitts HiegH SCHOOL. 
Bieber: Breser HicgH SCHOOL. 
Biggs: Biaas UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Big Pine: Bic Ping HicH SCHOOL. 
Bishop: BisHop UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Blythe: PALo Verpgs VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Boonville: ANDERSON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Boulder Creek: Boutpsr CrEEK UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Brawley: BRAWLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Brea: BrEA-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: Liserty UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Burbank: 


BURBANK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
JOHN BurrouGHs JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VILLA CABRINI ACADEMY. 


Calipatria: CALIPATRIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Calistoga: CaLIstoGaA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cambria: Coast UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Carlsbad: ARMY AND Navy ACADEMY. 
Carmel: CARMEL HiGH SCHOOL. 


Carpinteria: 

CARPINTERIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL. 
Caruthers: CARUTHERS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cedarville: Surprise VALLEY UNION HIGH 


ScHOOL. 

Centerville: WASHINGTON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Ceres: Ceres UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Chico: 


Cuico HicgH SCHOOL. 
CuHico STATE COLLEGE. 
Chino: CHINo HicH SCHOOL. 
Chowchilla : CHOWCHILLA UNION 
SCHOOL. 
Claremont: 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES, GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
CLAREMONT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE WEBB SCHOOL. 
Clarksburg: CLARKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cloverdale: CLOVERDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Clovis: CLovis UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Coachella: CoACHELLA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Coalinga: COoALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HicgH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Colton: Cotton UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Colusa: 
CoLusa COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 


HIGH 


HOOLS. 
CoLusa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Compton: 


Compton City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
COMPTON COLLEGE. 


Concord: Mr. D1raBLo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corcoran: CoRCORAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Corning: 
CorNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Mo.Linos HicH SCHOOL. 


Corona: 


Corona HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corona JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Costa Mesa: OraAnGE Coast JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Courtland: CourTLAND JoINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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Covelo: RounD VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Covina: Covina UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Crescent City: 


De. Norte County HicH SCHOOL. 
Det Norte CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Crockett: JoHN SwetTT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Daly City: Jerrerson UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Danville: SAN RAMON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Davis: Davis JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Delano: DaLaNo JoInT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Del Paso Heights: 
GRANT TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
GRANT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Denair: DENAIR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dinuba: DINUBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dixon: Drxon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dos Palos: Dos PaLos JoINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Downey: DowNrY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dunsmuir: DuNsMuIR JOINT UNION 
ScHOOL, 
Durham: DuRHAM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Centro: 
CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
IMPERIAL COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
Elk Grove: ELK Grove UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Monte: 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 
Ex Montre UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Elsinore: 
ELSINORE NAVAL SCHOOL. 
ELSINORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Emeryville: Emery JUNivoR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Encinitas: San DigcuiTto UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Escondido: Esconpipo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Etna: ETNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Eureka: EvREKA City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Exeter: EXeTerR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fairfield: Armisjo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fair Oaks: San JuAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fallbrook: FALLBROOK UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Ferndale: FgRNDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fillmore: FILLMorRE UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Folsom: FoLtsom ADULT SCHOOL. 


Fort Bragg: Fort Brace UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fortuna: ForTuNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fowler: FowLeR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION, 

CENTRAL UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 

City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 

EpiIson HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. 

FRESNO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Rooseve_LT HiGH SCHOOL. 

WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

WASHINGTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Fullerton: FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Galt: Gat JoInT UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 


HIGH 
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Garden Grove: 
SCHOOL. 


Gilroy: GrLroy HicH SCHOOL. 
Glendale: 


GLENDALE City ScHooL Disrricr. 

GLENDALEB COLLEGE. 

GLENDALE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

HoLy FAMILY HicH SCHOOL. 

Hersert Hoover SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

ELeanor J. ToL, JuUNIoR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Glendora: 


Brown SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
HARDING MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grass Valley: 


Grass VALLEY City ScHooL DisTRICT, 
Grass VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Gridley: GripLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grossmont: GrossMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Half Moon Bay: HALF Moon Bay UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Hamilton City: HAMILTON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Hanford: 


HANFORD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

HANForRD JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Ki1ncs CouNtTy SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Hayward: HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Healdsburg: HgaLpsBurG H1icH SCHOOL. 
Hemet: HEMET VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hilmar: HiunMar UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 


Hollister: San Benrro County HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


GARDEN GrRovgE UNION HIGH 


Hollywood : 


Miss GINETTE SCHOOL. 
HOLLYWOOD PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL, 


Holtville: HoitvitLe UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Hoopa: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Hopland: HopLanpD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Hughson: HuGHSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 
UNION Hi1GH SCHOOL, 


Imperial: IMPERIAL VALLEY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Independence: OWENS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Inglewood: 
CENTINELA VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
DIsTRICT. 


INGLEWooD City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

INGLEWOOD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

INGLEWOOD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

LEUZINGER HiGH SCHOOL, Lawndale. 


Ione: Ionk UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Jackson: 


AMADOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 


JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Kelseyville: KELSEYVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Kentfield: MARIN District JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kine City UNION HiegH SCHOOL. 


Kingsburg: KINGsBuRG JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Lafayette: ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Laguna Beach: LAGUNA BBACH JUNIOR- 
SgeN1oR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Lakeport: CLEAR LAKB UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HiGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Laton: LATON JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
La Verne: 
Bonita UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
LA VERNE COLLEGE. 
Lawndale: Ei CAMINO COLLEGE. 
Le Grande: Lz GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lemoore: 
AVENAL HicH SCHOOL, Avenal. 
LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LinpDsAy HIGH SCHOOL. 

Live Oak: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopi UNIon HieH SCHOOL. 


Lamia: CHADWICK SEASIDE SCHOOL, Rolling 
8s. 


Lompoc: Lompoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lone Pine: Long PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Long Beach: 
Davip STARR JORDAN H1iGH SCHOOL. 
ProGrREss SCHOOL. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Los Angeles: 


THE ADAMS SCHOOL. 

THE ART CENTER SCHOOL. 

BLACK-Foxe MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

CAL-BROWN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
SOUTHERN SECTION, 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE. 

CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN EVENING HIGH 

SCHOOL 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 

HoLLYwoop HiecH SCHOOL, Hollywood. 

HUNTINGTON ParRK HIGH ScHOooL, Hunt- 

ington Park. 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, 

IMMACULATE HEART HIGH SCHOOL. 

Davip STARR JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL. 

THOMAS STARR KING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Los ANGELES CATHOLIC GIRLS’ HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Los ANGELES COLLEGE. 

Los ANGELES PACIFIC COLLEGE. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES. 

HorRACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL, 

MARYMOUNT SCHOOL. 

MrT. CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mount SAINT MaryY’s COLLEGE, 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, 

PaGe MILITARY ACADEMY. 

SAINT AGNES’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

Sr. Mary’s ACADEMY, 

SAN FERNANDO EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
SAN FERNANDO, 

SAN PeprRo HicH SCHOOL, San Pedro. 

SAWYER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

VAN Nuys HicH SCHOOL, Van Nuys. 

FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 


Los Banos: West Sipzp UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: 


Los Gatos UNION HicH SCHOOL, 
MONTEZUMA SCHOOL FoR Boys. 


Los Olivos: MIDLAND SCHOOL. 


Lower Lake: LOWER LAKE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 


Loyalton: LOYALTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Madera: MapERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Manteca: ManTreca UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Maricopa: MARICOPA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Mariposa: Mariposa County HieH ScHOOL. 
Martinez: 

ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

MARTINEZ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: 

MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Yusa County JuNIoR COLLEGE. 
Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


McArthur: Fatt River JoINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Menlo Park: MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 

Merced: 


LIVINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL, LIVINGSTON. 

MERCED COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 

MERCED UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Mill Valley: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Miranda: SoutH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto: 
Mopgsto City ScHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Mopesto EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
MopEsTo EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
MopesTo HIGH SCHOOL. 
MopeEstTo JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Montebello: 
BELL GARDENS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
BELL GARDENS. 
EASTMONT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MONTEBELLO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MONTEBELLO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Monterey : 


MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE. 
MONTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Moorpark: MoorRPARK M®MORIAL UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Morgan Hill: Live OAK UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Napa: Napa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


National City: 
CHULA VISTA HIGH SCHOOL, CHULA VISTA. 
Cau Vista Junior HicH ScHOOL, Chula 
NATIONAL City JuNIoR HIGH SCHOOL. 


SouTHWErsT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Nestor. 
SWEETWATER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Needles: NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Nevada City: 


County TEACHERS LIBRARY. 
NEVADA City HIGH SCHOOL. 


Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Newport Beach: Newport HarRBor UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 

Norwalk: Excetsior UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Oakland: 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 

COLLEGE OF THE Hoty NAMES. 

FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 

GOLDEN GATE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Oakland (Continued) 
HoLty Namgs CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
McCLyMonpDs H1cGH SCHOOL. 
MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
MILLS COLLEGE. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
PrEescoTT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, San Leandro. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Ojai: 
NorDHOFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
OJAI VALLEY SCHOOL. 
THE THACHER SCHOOL. 
VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Ontario: 


CHAFFEY COLLEGE. 
CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Orland: ORLAND JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orosi: Orost UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: OROVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pacific Grove: Paciric Grove HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palm Springs: PALM SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: 

CASTILLEJA SCHOOL. 

Miss HARKER’S SCHOOL. 

JORDAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pato ALTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pasadena: 
CHARLES W. ELIOT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Altadena. 
MAYFIELD SCHOOL or THE HOLY CHILD 
Jusvus. 


JOHN MuIR COLLEGE. 
PASADENA CITY COLLEGE. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
WESTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wooprow WILSON JuNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Paso Robles: Paso ROBLES UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Patterson: PATTERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Perris: Pzrris UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Petaluma: 


PETALUMA HIGH SCHOOL. 
PETALUMA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pittsburg: PiTrsBpurRG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 

Point Arena: POINT ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Pomona: 


Mt. SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE. 

Pomona CrTy HigH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Porterville: PoRTERVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL 

AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Puente: PuENTrE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Quincy : 
GREENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, GREENVILLE. 
PLuMAS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
PorTOLA HIGH SCHOOL, PORTOLA. 
QuINCY HIGH SCHOOL, QUINCY. 
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Red Bluff: 
ACADEMY OF Our LADY or MERCY. 
Rep BLurr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Redding: SHasTA UNION HigH SCHOOL. 
Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 
Redondo Beach: 
REDONDO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
TORRANCE HIGH SCHOOL, TORRANCB. 
Redwood City: 


SAN Mateo COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, 


SeQquoIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Reedley: RexzpLey Joint UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

Richmond: 


Ex Cerrito JuNIOR-SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL, 
El Cerrito. 

RICHMOND CITY SCHOOL DSPARTMENT. 

RICHMOND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Rio Vista: Rio Vista JoInT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 


Ripon: RrPpon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Riverdale: RiverDALE H1GH SCHOOL, 
Riverside: 

POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

St. FRANCIS DE SALES SCHOOL. 
Roseville : 

ROSEVILLE City SCHOOL District. 

ROSEVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ross: THe KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL. 
Sacramento: 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT (Ray B. 


DEAN). 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT (F.. MELVIN 
LAWSON). 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT (A. H. 
POLSTER). 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION. 


Kit Carson JuNIoR HIGH SCHOOL. 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS SCHOOL. 
City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Deputy SUPERINTENDENT (Wm. J. 
BURKHARD). 


Cc. K. McCLatcHy SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
SACRAMENTO COLLEGE. 
SACRAMENTO EVENING COLLEGE. 
SACRAMENTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE. 
St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Salinas: 
SALINAS CITY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


San Bernardino: 
SAN BERNARDINO CITY SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT. 

San BERNARDINO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
oF SCHOOLS. 

San BERNARDINO VALLEY UNION JUNIOR 


COLLEGE. 




















INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


San Diego: 
ACADEMY OF OuR LADY oF PACE. 
CURRICULUM DEPARTMENT, SAN DiEco 
Country. 
RICHARD HENRY Dana JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


La JOLLA HIGH SCHOOL, La Jolla. 


Horace MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

St. AUGUSTINE HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Digco COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


San Dreco HicH SCHOOL. 

San Diego STATE COLLEGE. 

SAN Dimco VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 

E. R. SNypER CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 


San Francisco: 
THE Bates SCHOOL, 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS, 
CoGSWELL POLYTECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
GIRLs HIGH SCHOOL, 
GOLDEN GATE COLLEGE. 
HARBOR HILL SCHOOL, 
THe KATHERINE DgLMAR BURKE SCHOOL. 
KITTREDGE SCHOOL. 
Lux COLLEGE. 
MISSION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Music AND ARTs INSTITUTE OF SAN FRAN- 
CIsco. 
Notre Dame Dus Victorres HicgH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Str. Brieip HieguH SCHOOL. 
St. JaAMEs HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. PauL’s HiegH SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CrTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
San FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL, 
SAN FRANCISCO CiTy COLLEGE. 
SaRAH Dix HAMLIN SCHOOL. 
ScHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
CALIFORNIA, 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Jacinto: San Jacinto HicgH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Peter H. Burnett JuNionR HIGH SCHOOL. 
HERBERT Hoover JuNIoR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose SEntoR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose STATE COLLEGE. 
San Jose TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Jose UNIFIED City ScHooL District. 
WILLOW GLEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 

HicH SCHOOL. 
San Luis Obispo: 
SAN Luis OBIsPo CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, 
San Luis Opispo Hien SCHOOL. 
San Marino: SAN MARINO PREPARATORY 
OOL. 


San Mateo: 
BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL, BURLINGAME. 


San Mateo District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Mateo HicH SCHOOL. 


San Rafael: 

SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL, 

SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Santa Ana: 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
Santa Ana HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Santa Barbara: 


La CumMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

MONTECITO SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 

SANTA BARBARA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

SANTA BARBARA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

OF SCHOOLS 

SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz: 


Hoty Cross GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 
SanTA Cruz City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Santa Cruz HicH SCHOOL. 


Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGR. 
Santa Monica: 


SaNnTA Monica City COLLEGE. 
Santa MOoNIcA City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA MONICA TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Santa Rosa: 


SanTA Rosa HiGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
URSULINE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Ynez: SANTA YNBZ VALLEY UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 


Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HieH SCHOOL. 

Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Simi: Sim VALLEY HicH SCHOOL. 

Sonoma: SONOMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Sonora: SonorRA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN 
MarRINo UNION Hien ScHoo.t District. 


South San Francisco: SouTH SAN FRANCISCO 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Stanford University: APPOINTMENT SERVICE. 


Stockton: 
Ep1son HicH SCHOOL. 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 


STOCKTON EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
ADULT EDUCATION DIVISION. 


StrockKToN HIGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Strathmore: STRATHMORE UNION HIGH 
HOOL, 


Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Susanville: LAssEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Sutter: SuTTER UNION HigH SCHOOL. 
Sutter Creek: SuTTER CREEK UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Taft: 


Tarr ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Tarr UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE. 


Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HicH 
ScHOOL. 


Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Tracy: Tracy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Trona: Trona HicH SCHOOL, 


Tulare: 


TULARE CiTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Tuolumne: 
OOL. 
Turlock: TuRLOcK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tustin: Tustin UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah : 


MENDOCINO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Upland: BEULAH COLLEGE. 
Upper Lake: Upper LAKE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Vallejo: 
FRANELIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
Ventura: 


San BUENAVENTURA CITY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGR. 

VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Victorville: Vicror VALLEY UNION HIGH 

ScHOOL. 
Visalia: VIsaALIA UNION HicH SCHOOL, 
Vista : 


PALOMAR COLLEGE. 
Vista HIGH SCHOOL 


SUMMERVILLE UNION HIGH 
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Wasco: Wasco UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Watsonville: WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Weaverville: Triniry County HicH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: Werstwoop JuNnior-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Whittier : 

WHITTIER COLLEGE. 

WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Williams: WILLIAMS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Willits: 

LAYTONVILLE H1GH SCHOOL, Laytonville. 

WILLITs UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Willows: GLENN CouNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Winters: WINTERS JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Woodlake: WoopLakge UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Woodland: WooDLAND H1iGH SCHOOL. 


Yreka: 


Butte VALLEY HicH SCHOOL, Dorris. 
Fort Jones HIGH SCHOOL, Fort JONES. 
Mr. SHASTA HIGH SCHOOL, Mt. SHASTA. 
TuLeE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL, Tulelake. 
Weep Hicu SCHOOL, Weed. 

YrEKA HicGH SCHOOL, 


Yuba City: Yuspa Crry UNIon HicH SCHOOL. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The teachers of any school having an Institutional Membership in the California Society of 
Secondary Education are eligible to join together in a group subscription to the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpucaTION. The only requirement is that one-third of the faculty mem- 
bers must receive the JourRNAL, either as members of the Society or as participants in the group 
plan. Each teacher receiving the JourNaL through the group plan pays only $1 for the eight 
issues regularly published during the year. Group susbcriptions can be started at any time 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Avenal: AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Bakersfield: 


BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 

BurrouGHs HicgH SCHOOL, INYOKERN. 

East BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 

KERNVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, KERNVILLE. 

McFARLAND HIGH SCHOOL, MCFARLAND. 


Burbank: 

BURBANK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

JOHN BuRROUGHS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chowchilla: CHOWCHILLA UNION HIGH 


Colton: CoLToN UNION HiegH SCHOOL. 
Colusa: CoLusa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Compton: CoMPTON COLLEGE. 

Costa Mesa: ORANGE CoAsT JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Exeter :ExreTer UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Fresno: JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISION OF FRESNO 
STATE COLLEGE. 


Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HicH SCHOOL, 


Lemoore: LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LiInpDsAy SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Long Beach: WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Los Angeles: OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 
Madera: MaprrRa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Monrovia: MoNnROovVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Montebello: 

EASTMONT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

MONTEBELLO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Needles: NEEDLES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 

FREMONT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 

TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLurr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redwood City: Szquoria UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Reedley: REEDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Francisco: 


GirLs HieH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Jose: ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Santa Barbara: SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

South Pasadena: SourH PASADENA-SAN MaA- 
RINO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Stockton: 


EpIson HIGH SCHOOL. 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Susanville: LASSEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Vallejo: VALLBJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Westwood: Westwoop JuNtor-Senior HIGH 
ScHOOL, 
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Dr. Eart P. AnpreeEN, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Diego. 

Dr. Erner Percy Anprus, Vista. 

Arnotp C. Arco, District Superintendent, 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City. 

R. F. Asprnayt, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion and Principal, Evening High School, 
Fresno. 

J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 

Wayne F. Bowen, Principal, Holmes Ave- 
nue School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. B. Brooxs, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 

Cart. De_sert Brunton, Sanger. 

Dr. ArcurBap J. CLoup, President, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco. 

Dr. Grmsert A. Coityer, District Superin- 
tendent, Lassen Union High School Dis- 
trict, Susanville. 

Dr. Ausrey A. Doucrass, Associate Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Chief 
of Division of Teacher Education, State 
Department, Sacramento. 

T. A. Exresrap, Coalinga. 

Wittram F. Ewrne. (Deceased.) 

Dr. L. P. Farris, Oakland. 


Harvey H. Ferris, Principal and District 
Superintendent, Coast Union High School, 
Cambria. 

Dr. Lowe C. Frost, Hollywood 


Dr. GeorcEe H. Geyer, Director, State Com- 
mission on School Districts, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 


Rosert R. Harrzet, District Superintend- 
ent, Red Bluff Union High School, Red 
Bluff. 

Annie G. Harvey, Fresno. 

Artuur C. Hearn, Principal, Coalinga 
Union Senior High School, Coalinga. 

Dr. Wa.LTeR R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College, San Diego. 

Crarence G. Herxner, Principal, San Ra- 
fael Grammar School, San Rafael. 

Dr. C. L. Hucnues, Extension Division, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Jere E. Hurtey, District Superintend- 
ent, Siskiyou Joint Union High School 
District, Yreka. 

Ze.ma L. Huxrasie, Training Teacher, 


English, Susan Miller Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles. 





FERDINAND J. Lapeyrt, Instructor, Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 


Joun B. Lemos, President, Salinas i 
College os, President, Junior 


Epwarp Y. Linpsay, Head of Foreign Lan- 
guage Department, Grant Union High 
School, Del Paso Heights. 

FRANK B. Linpsay, Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 

J. R. McKuxop. ( Deceased.) 

Ruopa McRae, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland. 

Mitton Newmark, Attorney at Law, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

Arttit1io G. Parisi, Sociology Instructor, 
City College, Los ‘Angeles. 

A. G. Paut, President, Riverside College, 
Riverside. 

F. J. Prisste, Coordinator of Cooperative 
Education, City School Department, Sac- 


ramento. 

Dr. WitttaM M. Procror. ( Deceased.) 

Jesse E. Ratusun, Vice-Principal, Portola 
Junior High School, San Francisco. 

Horace M. Resox. ( Deceased.) 

Dr. Epwarp H. Reprorp, Coordinator of 
Adult Education, San Francisco. 

Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Los Angeles. 

O. I. ScHMAELZLE, Sipe George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

Maryjorre Nicnots Sea, Vice-Principal, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Cornevius H. Sremens, Director, 
Compton College, Compton. 

Lee Roy Sirsa, Glendale. 

Dr. Atice Batt Struruers, Principal, 

omas Starr King Junior High School, 

Los Angeles. 

Ruta G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 

Dr. Frank C. Touton. ( Deceased.) 

J. Burton Vascue, Assistant Professor of 
Education, State College, San Diego. 

Heten E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Eve- 
ning High School and Junior College, 
Salinas. 

Puese Warp, Vice-Principal, Marina Adult 
School, San Francisco. 

Dr. Frepericx J. Weersinc, Pasadena. 

Dr. Herman P. Winn, Coordinator, Phi- 
neas Banning Junior-Senior High School, 
Wilmington (L. A.). 
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A. Joun Barrxy, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 

MARGARET BENNETT, Director, Education 
for Women, Pasadena City Schools. 


Grace V. Biro, Director, Bakersfield Junior 
College, Bakersfield. 


Jesse A. Bonn, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Harorp B. Brooks, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 

A. J. Croup, President, San Francisco 
Junior College, San Francisco. 
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Stanrorp HaNnNAB, District Superintend- 
ent, Jefferson Union High School District, 
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Joun W. Harseson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 


Rosert R. Harrzext, District Superintend- 
ent, Red Bluff Union High School, Red 
Bluff. 
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State College, San Diego. 
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School of Education, Stanford University. 
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tendent, Napa Union High School Dis- 
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Frank W. Tuomas, President, State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 
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Education, University of California, Los 
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